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ABSTRACT 

This report reviews the plans of three of the 
experimental school sites — Berkeley Unified School District, 
California; Franklin Pierce School District, Washington; and 
Minneapolis Public Schools. The Experimental Schools Program, an 
evolving program, is designed to encompass the newest educational 
ideas as well as to avoid administrative rigidity and program 
inflexibility. By supporting a small number of large-scale 
comprehensive experiments with a major focus on documentation and 
evaluation, Experimental Schools serves as a successful bridge from 
research, demonstration, and experimentation to actual practice. The 
report consists of an introduction to the projects, board 
descriptions of their own project designs, highlights of some of the 
promising practices in the individual experiments, and some 
preliminary evaluations. (JF) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Experimental Schools is a new program in the Office of Education. It was introduced by Prcsi* 
dent Nixon in his Message on Educational Reform (March 1970) when he called for such a pro- 
gram to be a “bridge between basic educational research and actual school practices.** In re- 
sponse to the President’s message, the Congress appropriated $12 million for fiscal year 1971. 

By supporting a small number of large*scalc comprehensive experiments with a major focus on 
documentation and evaluation, Experimental Schools serves as a successful bridge from research, 
demonstration, and experimentation to actual practice. 

When S. P. Marland, Jr., was appointed U.S. Commissioner of Education December 17, 1970, he 
announced that rapid implementation of the Experimental Schools Progi‘am was »>ne of his highest 
priorities. On December 28, 1970, some 20,000 copies of the first announcement regarding this 
new program were distributed nationwide (see Appendix). 

The announcement set forth the general policies that were established specifically for governing 
the first projects and it solicited letters of interest from all agencies interested and able to com- 
bine into a single, comprehensive, kindergarten through grade 12 project a wide variety of 
promising practices for 2,000 to 5,000 predominantly low-income family children. 

By February 1, 1971, nearly 500 letters of interest had been sent to the Experimental Schools 
office. An independent selection committee recommended eight sites which, in its judgment, had 
put together the most creative and most significant combinations of promising practices that 
could be operational in September 197 1. Each of the eight sites was given a 60-day planning 
gi'ant to work out comprehensive programs meeting all the requirements laid out in the first an- 
nouncement. 



Basic Program Information: Experimental Schools. The eight agencies which received the $10,000 
planning grants were; 

Austin, Texas, Independent School District 
Berkeley, California, Unified School District 
Ferguson-Florissant, Missouri, School District 
Franklin Pierce, Washington, School District 
McComb, Mississippi, Public Schools 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Schools 
Portland, Oregon, Public Schools 
Rochester, New York, City School District 



A distinguished panel reviewed the eight proposals and on 
to be Experimental School sites: Berkeley Unified School 
trict; and the Minnoapolis Public Schools. 



April 10, 1971, recommended three 
District: Franklin Pierce School Dis- 



Each of the three sites developed its own unique program, each has met the Experimental Schools 



requirements in ways which suit the particular needs of the communities involved, and each has 
combined a variety of promising practices into a comprehensive K-12 school design. 



The plans are complex. They encourage flexibility. They allow for change and adaptability as 
progress reports and interim results show the need for changes in direction and/or emphasis. 

Recognizing the need for long-term assessment, each Experimental School site is funded for 
5 years v,* operation; first for 30 months to be followed by additional funding for the final 30 
months. Thirty -month operational grants in the following amounts have been awarded to: 

Berkeley $3,639,063 

Franklin Pierce $2,462,718 

Minneapolis $3,580,877 

The Berkeley, Franklin Pierce, and Minneapolis projects should not be viewed as models. Each 
was developed out of the experience, the history, and the special characteristics of a particular 
site at a particular time - the spring of 1971. 

xhe Experimental Schools Program fulfilled its priority mandate to have programs in operation 
in September 1971, despite its late activation (December 17, ±370). Experimental Schools initi- 
ated three projects, operational September 1971, involving more than 11,000 students (over 65 
percent from low-income families). Each of the three projects combines a diversity of promising 
practices derived from research, demonstration, and experimentation in a comprehensive educa- 
tional program. 

Some of the most promising of these practices are: “Patterns in Arithmetic” (a media/programed 
approach to individualized math instruction)developed by the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory; bilingual materials developed under a title VII, Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA) grant to Tucson, Ariz., Public Schools; “Man, A Course of Study” developed by a 
National Science Foundation award to Educational Development Corporation; “Collaborative 
Problem Solving” developed under an Education Professions Development Act (EPDA) grant; 
Individually Prescribed Instruction” developed by the Learning Research and Development 
Center and Research for Better Schools in Philadelphia, Pa.; “Work Opportunity Centers” de- 
veloped by OE’s Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education; “Environmental Science 
Center” developed under title III, ESEA; the Charrette (an organizational technique) developed 
by OE’s former Office of Construction Services; “Child Development Center” developed by the 
Office of Education’s F ollow Through program; and the “Pyramid Reading Program” developed 
by the University of Minnesota under a title III (ESEA) grant. These practices illustrate the 
movement of ideas developed by federally supported research programs into wider practice. 

Because of the complexity of their programs arid because of their ambitious goals, any one or 
all three of the 1971 Experimental Schools sites may fail to achieve success. But regardless of 
the degree of achievement overall -- or for any of the components -- the three sites represent 
nationally significant comprehensive educational experiments, 

Together tiiese first three, and those to come, promise to give a test to the idea of combining 
several promising practices into a comprehensive, coherent, articulated educational program. 

2 
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The Experimental Schools Program expects to have a limited number of new starts in each of 
the next 5 years. During the life of the program, it is the intent of the Office of Education to 
support a wide variety of comprehensive experiments. Thus, the requirements, procedures, tor- 
mat, and criteria used to select Experimental School sites will evolve and change from year to 

year. 

As a major component in the proposed National Institute of Education, the Experimental 
Schools Program is designed to increase and improve basic knowledge about the process of 
education and to implement on a wide scale significant concepts derived from research done m 

a “real world” setting. 

Results from piecemeal experimentation have been disappointing; few significant changes 
have been implemented. The thrust of the first three Experimental School sites is comprehen- 
siveness in all grades K-12. Numbers are limited to a minimum of 2,000 and a maximum ot 
5,000. The comprehensive designs emphasize compatible and mutually reinforcing curriculum 
reform, staff training, administrative reorganization, community participation, and evaluation 

strategies. 

It is imperative that the evaluation and documentation procedures be comprehensive and 
thorough. Therefore within each 5-year program is a special evaluation design. This internal 
assessment provides for the basic tracking of student progress and for the collecting of vital 
data. This level of evaluation takes place within an Experimental Schools project site and is 
conducted by the project staff. 

Evaluation on a second level is also specific to an individual site but it is carried out by an evalu- 
ation contractor who is external to the project staff. For example, the Scientific Analysis Corp., 
through DEEPS (Documentation and Evaluation of Experimental Projects in Schools), Berkeley, 
Calif., has a $748,316 30-month contract to evaluate and document the Berkeley site; the North- 
west Regional Educational Laboratory, Portland, Oreg., has a $523,236 30-month contract [or eval- 
nation and documentation of the Franklin Pierce site; and the Aiies Corporation, Minneapolis, inn 
has a $526,051 30-month contract for evaluation and documentation of the Minneapolis site. 

The third level of evaluation includes an omnibus evaluator whose activities take in all projects 
and all shes and whose concerns include replicability of practices and programs, the second level 
evaluation activities, and the assessment of the success of Experimental Schools Program as a whole. 

Experimental Schools is designed as an evolving program in order to encompass the n.’jwest edu- 
cational ideas as well as to avoid the administrative i^igidity and program inflexibility that seems 
to accompany the creation of new units. Although it is designed as a terminal program, it is 
constantly revising and reviewing its annual focus. Thus, in the fast start accomplished in fiscal 
year 1971, two competitions were necessary: the first, for projects to be operational in Septem- 
ber 1971, and the second, for projects to receive sufficient planning and development time to 
be ready for operation in September 1972. 

Thus, on March 31, 197 1, a second competition was announced by the Experimental Schools 
office. The second competition broadened the Experimental Schools Pro^am by soliciting 
proposals for comprehensive projects which represent significant alternatives to existing school 

3 
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sH., .H.. focus 

to rethink staffing patterns and personnel Zllrerents^fc ““ ®P““> 

and administer the schools, and to include the comm.m!.' • alternative ways to organize 

decisions. The second announcemem was sen oZT “‘7 P““<=iP«i°n i" educational 
terest were submitted. An independent ^lecHn^ "tote ‘han 300 letters of in- 

...»o . ,..,00 

Chicago Public School Dist. No. 299, 111. 

City School District of New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Edgewood Independent School District, San Antonio Tex 

Federation of Independent Community Schools, Milwaukee Wis 
Newark Public Schools, NJ. uwauxee, wis. 

School City of Gary, Ind. 

School District of Greenville County, Greenville, S.C. 

Vermont State Department of Education, Montpelier, Vt. 

mendation in ApS 1971, PortlXd PuWic Sch^ots!^^^ ***' committee’s recom- 
ment of its proposal. The National Urban League New^Yor^ Nv" *" continue develop- 

r r" listod re! “"“P‘- weSd":rtheronT:^^^^^^^^^^^ 

grants in June, eaph will receive appropriate developmeni !ld™or torerim®'’'"’’ 
present government and pedigfr prtLteSrnriyr alternatives to 

STe*sdni°LXtoSS^^ integrity 

; r experimentation hut small 

f^tXTeVXtpt:::;"''’' ^ “““P'' rather than a pro- 
tender for* m opernal' pant'Ihe OffforotEd“''t“‘°" ® P“«bic con- 

to allow for any^ecessary^Iechr ^si;t jice “ P'^ninsgtant 

■ w“r rr r erpmT:re“*r “-P'e'e-i °t 

■ Documentation incluTernof^irL Experimental School site from the beginning; 

and the total environment of which it isT^ ^d ” u'VshSg ’ 
bo^wt^arS^^^^^^ sociologL1;easures to identify 

and . W.’’ dafU fhe 0^^ ^d^Sr “ 

. The three levels of evaluation ensure integrity in the reportfngtystel Ld 
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■ Each site will provide an information center for visitors which will not impinge on the 
experiment itsclt yet fully inform all interested parties on the results of the experiment. 

In a special category, five 12-month grants were awarded July 1, 1971, to five applicants whose 
letters of interest presented a uniquely promising component which, when further developed, 
could later become a significant part of a comprehensive program. The 1-year grant winners are: 
School District #9, Browning, Montana; Seaford School District, Seaford, Delawwe; Davis County 
Community School District, Bloomfield, Iowa; West Las Vegas and Las Vegas City School Dis- 
tricts, Las Vegas, New Mexico; and the Greene County Board of Education, Eutaw, Alabama. 

In fiscal years 197 1 and 1972, Experimental Schools awards were limited almost exclusively to 
existing K-12 public school agencies. These were deemed most ready and able to design compre- 
hensive projects that encompassed the best of promising practices. From the outset, the planing 
for Experimental Schools resolved to interpret the word “schools” broadly to include all of 
education. Thus, future comprehensive projects will be developed and designed in the field to 
take into consideration such relationships as early childhood education and its linkage to K-12 
programing, postsecondary school education and its linkage to K-12 programing, community- 
based education which may encompass all ages in a given community , higher education and its 
extension, as well as new forms of education designed to improve and reform the present practices. 



There are already available a number of sources of funds to conduct basic research and pilot or 
model projects. Many of these activities will be part of the proposed National Institute of Educa- 
tion (NIE). But there are almost no funds available to support the extension of research necessary 
to build the bridges between basic research and common practice; between clinical testing of an 
educational theory and its natural use in a real-world educational setting. In recognition of the 
large number of important completed basic research experiments and the large time lag between 
their completion and any large scale operationalizing of their ideas and procedures, a limited 
number of such experiments w’ill be selected to serve as the basis for the development of large- 
scale comprehensive experiments with emphasis on developing the means for broad implementa- 
tion including approaches tr financial support, staffing, training, organization, and community 
participation. 

The three Experimental School educational plans which follow are a tribute to the educational 
leadership of many people in Berkeley, Franklin Pierce, and Minneapolis. Community residents, 
students, teachers, and school administrators at all three sites responded to the U.S. Office ot 
Education’s initiative with enthusiasm and amazing capability in an impossible time schedule. 



Experimental Schools Program Staff 



Faye Boykin 
Daird Budding 
Felix Cardegna 
Kathleen Gallagher 
Thomas Israel 



Ella Johnston 
Ella Jones 
Cynthia Parsons 
Vernelle Roberson 



Barbara Rose 
Paige Russ 
Emmy Shackelford 
Robert Binswanger, 
Director 
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Submitted to: 



THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
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June 8, 1971 



By: 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Dr. Samuel S. Markowitz, President 
Mr. Marc H. Monhelmer, Vice-President 
Rev. W. Hazaiah Williams, Director 
Mrs. Mary Jane Johnson, Director 
Mrs. Louise Stoii, Director 



Richard L. Foster, Superintendent 
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1. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 



Education as an enterprise is being challenged. Persons completely alien to the profession v^o 
have heretofore had little or no Interest In education have been brought to a level ‘ 

ness unprecedented for these times. The turbulence in our schools has caused a 

educatlLal consciousness and has told much about oumelves. It ^ 

conditions in our society. They reflect historic tendencies In American culture. There are others, 

but a dominant one is racism. 

A. Institutional Racism 

‘•Institutional racism” may be defined as those organizational structures, practices, and traditions 
which consistently result in an inequitable distribution of "Pxyotf*’ “ 
stitution. It is like a computer, programed to eject results that benefit, 

constituency. The school is an institution with all the elements of any other American institutio 
It has producers and consumers! professionals and clients! givers and takers, *“PP**®" “ 

Inders. These categories are filled with people having various roles to play ^d of whom various 
things arc expected. People interact on eacli other. Role expectations arc locked into tiie institu- 
tion, and it is this r^ity which U now being challenged in education. 

The public school has seiwed as a sifting and sorting mechanism, it is a f 

it endjodies middle-class culture and thereby automatically serves the middle-class child w 
acting es mt accul, mating agency for the lower-class child. In this role, the school has become a 
place*where lower-class children can assimilate the values, customs, morals, and manners es- 
Sal to acceptance in the higher strata of society. In addition. 

fication system by limiting “upward mobility" to those who are vvilling and able to pl^ 
the rules of the game or. more specifically, to acquire the value orientations and motivations 
appropriate to middle-class membership. In so doing, education has fulfilled the expectations of 
a “racist” society and has become itself a racist institution. 

Institutional racism can be highlighted in the educational enterprise by examination of: (1) the 

organizational arrangements that historically have determined the structure 

institution, (2) the curriculum that has been taught, and (3) the manner in which the community 

has participated in these developments. 



1. Organization 

The structural organization of the school system in which education occurs - or more often 
fails to occur - provides a major overt example of institutional racism. Historical V • * 
have been organized and administered as bureaucracies to insure efficiency in producing a 
product. They have maintained a hierarchy of authority , a systern of 
Ld an amount of impersonality. Decisions have typically proceeded from the top down. 1 
the hierarchy there has been the school board, the school superintendent, the central office, 
the principal, the teacher, and finally the student (until recently, the parent has been pcrip - 
eralf. Each has been specifically trained for his role and - incidentally - trained in isolation 
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by .he one Ir.h:?o.e •‘•“' <» •‘now.. 

org.nUa.ion can go unchallenged if baak ehatgl 7 sto occur 
2 . Curriculum 

liKt bCuIo^‘ "'"7' 

r i^r, S'— ri“ 

educa.io.,al payoff cease* .o cxis. sinee 
for the delivery of basic skilU r/ ** P*‘®f *'*“*‘°“ so organized that they fail to provide 

.O a plur«li,.ic lake if '“"’’f ““""r'** "'" 

of .he ins.i.«tion Jf educa.kn ’ "'™“ ‘" 

*■ .“ "“'•'l" P-do-decisionmaking oppor- 

potent. Any proposal addressine itself tn t youth, et id. and has geneiidly been im* 

“SS'i7*T(“r r'™' 

srr„'S » ... ... 

fl. Plundism 

?r;x-i7,;sr.s^ 
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stepa along the way have Included enforced polarlaatlon or aegregatlon, lupport (or lepMatencaa 
In educational organlaatlon (aa leen In the band-aid Intervention programa of the early alKtiei) , 
and aubaequent movea toward Integration which In the past have me^t aialmllatlon. or a meld- 
ing Into the dominant culture, No more. Today, one by one, all ethnic groups are polarlalng and 
are aaaertlng themselves, lashing out against the long-standing dominance of the Anglo culture in 
this society. The denVe to adapt to living In an overwhelmingly white environment Is lessening 
and the int^est in working at this is also dlmlnlshlnj* 



Pluralism speaks to cultural diversity, viewing difference rather than sameness as a value. Plural- 
Ism demands that choices, options, and alternatives exist. It highlights the need for new approaches 
to education— not only new types of schools with new missions, but also new patterns of go ng 
to school and new ways of administering schools. 



C. Educational Reform 

Education Is itself an Institution and like any other Institution will change ®|"- , 

rently education Is undergoing a ftagmented “giving in" to 

foices. The “have-nots* are challenging the “haves." But people in the protective machlnepp of mstitu 
tions do not give up positions of advantage and control gracefully. VWiat educational reform we 
have witnessed has had its pace accelerated by the advent of student protest and the demands of 
minority groups. By and large the success of these reforms has been .Imsted (or mey have left 
unaffected the Instltutionallaed past decisions as to what education is all about. The system 
with its massive inertia resists fundamental change, rarely eliminates out-moded programs, 
ignores the differing needs of students, seldom questions its educational goals, ana almost never 

creates new and different types of Institutions. 

Despite all of its elaborate professional language, the institution of education rnhTors society’s 
view of itself. Just as white society finds It must respond to the pressures of minority groups, so 
education must look at the significance of racial Identity as a thrust at racism. The most pervasive 
protest and the most difficult to communicate in terms of education is the revolution in racial 
behavior. The racial identity thrust of racial behavior, more than anything else, tests the Ameri- 
can commitment to education as the only Institution through which all chi dren can share the 
wide range of experience that is bpth the richness and the poverty of American life. 

To date it has been the common school to which the American dream has been aookecl^ and 
therein lies much of the problem with which the institution of education is struggling. The 
common school as we know it has not provided for pluralism in the populations of school com- 
munities. It has a built-in failure factor for a large percentage of its constituency, and this factor 
is necessary for its existence. Indeed the all-purpose school no longer exists, if it ever did at all. 

It hasn’t delivered equality of opportunity > guaranteed an open society, or semd as an equal- 
izer. The school with a uniform standard for a.credlation and human dignity is outmoded. 

The tenor of the times and the condition of education dictate a basic overhauling in public 
school organization as well as public school programs. The tenor of the times says 
rampant in all the institutions of the society and must be dealt with. The condition of educat 
reveals that the educational institutions are no exception and must identify their extant racism 

as a first step toward change. 



D. The Berkeley Community and Participation 

Words and numbers used to describe the human composition and physical texture of a city, 



r .He Oavoe and v..»,Uv. 

“ '''*“' ’’“J* “/ '**' ®“ Pwnciscomctropolitat. area, fts population is about 120 000 

don !mB smf coterminous with the city, and its school popula- 

white hl!l ll'e ““ « “*‘1* September 1970i 

8 8 Dercen'f ChTetno ,P®''“"*' Oriental, other non-caucaslan and Spanish surnames • 

II.0 percent, Ghicano - 3.4 percent; and American Indian • .01 percent. 

The University of California Is considered the mi^or Industry In Berkeley, althouih there is a 
s^nlflcant Industrial complex of more than 800 firms. The comblnatlon'^f geogrLhIc location 
rant!™ 'f* provides a rather unique urban-surburban environment with a large per- 

ZZ P''“!®“‘°"“' P«>P‘® I" Vet Berkeley most aptly may be charac.raSbv 

the diversity of its racial and cultural groups. The contrasts .ange^ frL tL well-educated busl 

ess and professional citiaens to those whose opportunity for education and social mobllitv 

mei!h**n**tT ^ limited. There are significant numbers of elderly or retired persons who re- 
member Berkeley's surburban status! «nd there are large numbers of young per«s "n re!we!t 

wh*l nT 'I' “’T fo™®“y and informally Loc?ated with the itivLity 

who not only question but also campaign for social change. nc i n.veisity, 

""'•P'' P™'»'*‘"» ™'“*®d to residential segregation. The maiority of 
black people are concentrated in the west and south "flatlands," while the hilly northern and 
astern sections are largely white. The oriental population occupies the midsection of town in 
an arc from southwest to northwest. Moreover, education in the Berkeley rammunhy sh^ 
many of the problems of education in urban communities throughout the Nation. ^ 

The dynamism and pluralism of Berkeley were highlighted during the school secondarv .mrl 

!L?rad!l V®®* which resul.edln rapresenta- 

enroUmeit Z ’ P®™“«d). according to current 

Berkeley became the firs. American city with a population over 100.000 and a large minori.v 
population to desegregate its schools completely. The strategy to accomplish this Ls the twL 

dTvfdeTirrO anti -®» ‘ 

onelo gradc^iool TL®lct«*f “'i *’ '“'u schools and 

schools a"ra in wesTlt^^^^ 



Zone A 

Tilden Primary (K 3) 
Thousand Oaks (K-3) 
Jefferson (K-.3) 
Franklin (4*6) 



Zone B 
Oxford (K-3) 
Cnigmont (K-3) 
Columbus (4-6) 



Zone C 

Grizzly Peak (K-3) 
Hillside (K-3) 
Washington (K-3) 
Whittier (K-3) 
Longfellow (4-6) 



Zone D 

John Muir (K 3) 
Emerson (K-6) 
Lincoln (4-6) 
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While the Berkeley community Is liberal In Its persuasion, It Is at the same time apprehensive 
lest the Integration goals set In the 1960's become Jeopardised, as racially polarised organise- 
tiotiH throughout the community grow in numbers and strengths 



The school district has grown through the concern of the members of the Berkeley community. 
Over the years there has been heavy Involvement of the community In shaping and molding t 
educational program. Not only was the community Intimately Involved In the plan for dcse^e- 
gatlon but It has also studied all facets of education through the establishment of a Master Plan 
Committee Involving 138 members of the community and school staff. 



In addition, “Black Accs,“ a cultural and educational society composed of professional people, 
students, and citizens In the Berkeley area, has been providing guidance for approximately 2 
years and prodding the school boai-d into action relative to the needs of the black student. Par- 
ticularly relevant at this time is its stress on the Board to set aside business as usual until basic 
skills arc delivered to the black students In the district. 



In the spring of 1970, the Aslan-Ameilean Task Force was formed. It has had as Its primary pur- 
pose the Implementation of the concerns of that eommunity. In addition and as 
tensive community participation of Spanish-speaking district personnel, the Board o 
commissioned the Chicano Bilingual Blcultural Task Force - composed of pments in the pro- 
gram, interested citiaens, and school district personnel - to make recommendations that would 
meet the needs of the Spanish-speaking community. 

Another vocal group emerging into the political mainstream, a group that includes all racial 
colorations, is the si'idents. They arc gaining a consciousness about themselves and are demand- 
ing to be considered In the planning and development of educational programs that affect theli 
lives. In an attempt to be more responsive to their needs , the schools nave included students m 
planning relative to all types of educational concerns. 

The people of Berkeley have demonstrated an unusual degree of willingness to face the challenge 
of change with conviction and action. The commitment and enterprise of the Board of Education 
toward a system responsive to the community needs has perservered in spite of conflicts and 
pressure. The community and school staff, through committees, meetinp, and workshops have 
ioined together to mold a way of educational life. One thing therefore that has been tested in 
Berkeley is massive change. Desegregation was indeed a massive change. The kinds of reeva na- 
tion in teaching styles, methods, and theories; the challenging of basic values long held; and 
the desire to modify behavior to ameliorate educational problems are only few examples of the 

resulting change. 

The community, the staff, and the students have worked hard in the past in fashioning the edu- 
cational picture. The proposal that follows is built on this premise and envisions a .-ontinuance 

of this activity. 



II. THE DESIGN 
A. Ovei’view 

The Berkeley Unified School District proposes to establish 24 separate alternative schools in a 
comprehensive K-12 plan in two attendance zones in the district involving nearly 5,000 pupils. 
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Hon fhlr r .’’.r f f'**' ^mlnuous participation In educational cxperlmenta- 

t.on throughout the entire school life of students who, In collaboration with their ST. ^d 

eachers. choose this educatlona. path. The program will be so structured that no smdentTn? 

V o enteis an experimental school at any juncture will be denied the choice of alternatives at a 
future Juncture. Whik the specific mode of a studenfs Initial cholL may „“t and nee^^^ “ 

Sve schooling, the availability of choice will maintain ’ 

Conveisely, any student may opt out •• if in collaboration with his parents and teacherl he de 
cldes after entering an alternative school that he does not wish to cSntinuerrr 

I! a vStf'stul'n'; s™T f ‘he needs 

H vaiieiy ot student publics. Ihese offerings attest to the district’s high esteem for cultmnl 

p urallsm and reaffirm the district’s commitment to racial, socioeconomic, and ability arouD 

the racial mkBerccl37^h°' ‘"**8"'“'"’ "dvanced to a higher level since in no instfneel 
me lacial mix peiccived to be synonomous with racial absorption. 

Med leiwe *' Tf*’ "j*' "”'<>‘*8hn«t all grade levels, as well as across the grades, no student 

need In. le df <« the alternative school programVld the dS 

need not jeopardise its control over desegregation. Table 1 Ulustrates this. ^ 

In Zone A, at the primary level, there will be experimental school programs at Tefferson and «. 
arfahle r" ’■ d‘ i"’' "r 8'*“'* 'h' ^"'"'‘•in Schoo , anmherSon 

Ifv CelP h® experimental school program at John Muir Pri- 

Iy,dcTtepnt.;i7nlnt;^^^ 

UrnativZt^ whiZe m “"‘r '*‘8'> ^'»o,l «rade level (10th) there are as many as eight al- 
basic skills, ope«.e„dediZ!Ltrar[s emphasising ethnicity. 
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Table 1. -Experimental Schools Sites by Zone and Grade Level 



Grade Level 


Zone A 


Zone D 


K*3 

1 

] 


Tilden Junior Community 

School 

Jefferson 

665 students 


John Muir Child Dev. Center 
400 students 


K-6 




PTAE. 

30 students 


4.6 


Franklin-Multicultural 
300 students 


Lincoln-Environmental 
Studies Proj'ict 
200 student'ii 


7-8 


Martin Luther King Cluster 
280 students 


Willard 
300 students 


7-9 




Odyssey (Willard) 
80 students 


Zones do not apply beyond this point 




9 


West Campus 475 students 1. 

2. 


9A(250) 3.9C(100) 

9B (50) Black House 4. 9D(75) 


10-12 


High School 
Model A 
Black House 

Community High School 
The Agora 
College Prep 
School of the Arts 
On Target 
East Campus 


Students 

360 

125 

225 

140 

250 

250 

140 

150 


7-12 


Other Ways 


75 


K-12 


Casa dc la Raza 


150 


1 - - 


New Ark 


150 
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lable 2, -Experimental Schools Program Timetable 
Alternative Schools in Operation -September 1971 



School 

1, Jefferson 

*2. John Muir Child Development Center 
*3. Franklin Multicultural School 

4. Lincoln Environmental Studies Proiect 

5. PTAE 

6. Odyssey 

7 . Other Ways 

8. beikeley High School - East Campus 

” -Model A 

n' M » ” “Black House 

io‘ „ ” ” Community High School 

^ . - On Target School 

*14. The New Ark 

*15. Casa de la Raza 

16. West Campus-Alternative 9B 



Zone** 

A 

D 

A 

D 

D 

D 



Alternative Schools in Operation— February 1972 

17. Berkeley High School-College Prep 

18. Berkeley High School-School of the Arts 

Alternative Schools in Operation -September 1972 

19. Tilden Junior Community School 

20. Martin Luther King Cluster 

21. Willard Alternative 

22. West Campus: 9A-Multicultural High Potential 
40* West Campus: Alternative 9C 
24. West Campus: 9D-Black House 



A 

A 

D 



Grade 


No. of 


Range 


Students 


K-3 


665 


K-3 


400 


4-6 


300 


4-6 


200 


K-6 


50 


7-9 


80 


7-12 


75 


9-12 


150 


10-12 


360 


10-12 


125 


10-12 


225 


10-12 


140 


10-12 


140 


K-12 


150 


K-12 


150 


9 


50 


Total 


3,260 


10-12 


250 


10-12 


250 


Total 


500 


K-3 


150 


7-8 


280 


7-8 


300 


9 


250 


9 


100 


9 


75 


Total 


1,155 


d Total 


4,915 



*Not previously in operation 
Total students - 1,190 
**Note that zones apply only untU grade 8 
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B. Philosophy and Goals 

The Berkeley project of alternatives is based on a set of assumptions that 1) the richest life is 
filled with choices, 2) in an education system the choices not only enhance the educational ex- 
perience but themselves provide an educational tool through which students may learn problem 
solving., and 3) the offering of options immediately opens up the school system to others whose 
involvement is both solicited and needed to change the outdated policies and practices of the 
institution of education. 

While each separate alternative school has its own objectives, the Berkeley district has overriding 
goals for the establishment of alternatives within the district. They may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

1. To provide a system which can move toward the eiimination of racism in the schools and the 
larger community and which wdl faciUtate the acquisition of basic sitiils for those youngsters 
who are educationaily disadvantaged, with speciai focus on those who are members of ethnic 

minority groups. 

2. To provide significant changes in the administration and organization of the system so that 
power and decisionmaking become a shared activity. 

3. To provide program options that wiU promote the cuitural pluralism extant in the schooi com- 
munity and affirm the district’s value of it. 

Problem Statement alluded to those organizational arrangements, typical of institutions, that 
cast persons within those institutions into categories of winners and loser. Three aspects of the in- 
stitution of education are examined and deemed to be exemplars of institutional racism: 1) the ^ 
organization; 2) the curriculum; and, 3) the mode of community participation. The Experimental 
Schools Program will offer alternatives to standard operating procedures in each of these cate- 
gories. 

1. The Organization 

The organization of the Experimental School project will focus on the process of org^iza- 
tion and administration rather than the purpose or the product. This focus will place high 
priority on the organizational climate, fully utilizing the potential in all personnel. 

The superintendent of schools will be in charge of this program^and will be responsible 
viding action that will insure the project’s success. This will be achieved through the establish- 
ment of a new position, the director of alternative schools. This individual will be responsi- 
ble to the assistant superintendent for instruction and will see that the day-to-day needs of the 
program will be met. This individual will work directly with the assistant superi itendent of 
administration to coordinate the activities of personnel hiring, transfers, and insure fiscal 
responsibility. Working with the assistant superintendent of instruction, the director will see 
that continuity and quality of educational experiences through the grades for students en- 
rolling in experimental schools will be possible. In addition, he will work with the various 
leaders of the experimental schools to assist them in meeting their own articulated goals and 
objectives. (See organization chart). 

17 
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Another strategy will be the establishment of a Council for Alternative Schools. This Council 
will be defined as a work-advocacy group for alternative education and will deliberately endeavor 
to build other work groups, linking them to both the Council and the overall organization. This 
linkage is key. It will be achieved through a structure of multiple overlapping groups in which 
members will have varying degrees of power in different groups; for example, the superior m 
one group being the subordinate in the next. This link-pin role wUl provide an information flow 
so that several groups might have the same facts in order that decisions made independently 
will be compatible. The interaction between groups will be linked, and the influence of 
at all levels will be maximized. In essence, what the multiple work group concept wi.l do is fla en 
the organizational chart through increased communications so that line authority communica- 
tions are not the only mode of receiving information. 

Examples of other organizational modifications will be the establishment of local advisory com- 
mittees for individual alternative schools. These committees will participate in decision-making 
in all areas of the schools* operation. Thus the alternative schools council and its local commit- 
tees will represent overlapping groups to assist in linking the total organization together. It is 
anticipated that these mechanisms will gradually dispel feelings of powerlessness, isolation and 
mistrust— an important step toward process change. 

New models of governance will be accompanied by other alternatives to org^izationd struc- 
ture. In the classrooms of several experimental models the organization will be ungraded, 
thereby removing the constraints of the sequential nature of the graded pattern ^d minimizing e 
the age-grade placement as a source of status. In other programs the teacher will become a 
participant learner rather than an authority figure. The pupil will be a self-directing, active learner 
and teacher rather than someone who is acted upon. 

2. The Curricuh m 

The curriculum in the Expenmental Schools project will permit most signifmant alternatives 
from traditional curriculum while at the same time maintaining a more traditionally stmc- 
tured curriculum in several models. Curriculum offerings will be as diversified 
populations. They will be multidimensional in their legitimacy and will defy social class biases. 
For example, there are four general categories under which curriculum can be grouped, e 
multiculture, traditional skill training, community emphasis, and open structured. 

While these categories suggest '“’ll' 

stresses self-definition and ethnic awareness may be termed u.i ethnic-type school but m y 
also emphasize the basic skills. A school that draws heavily on the wider 
iect content could be referred to as a “community” school but may be unstructured or v y 
structured. Therefore, the curriculum aspect of the Berkeley project will counter racism by 
responding to the cry for relevance of ethnic minorities and youth groups alike through cur- 

riculum modification. 

To prepare staff for the “new” experimental ' .iiool program, setious multipurpose training 
activities will be instituted. Teachers will be provided training that will assist them in coping 
with the plurality in the population; they will have training in a ro e understanding and clari- 
fication with special emphasis on conflict between hierarchical and collegial contro . 

It is well known that feeling.? oi powerlessness, isolation, and mistrust characterize institutions, 
the school included. Training aimed at removing those feelings is seen as paramount. The Ex- 
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fully recoenlMd °it Sb^nerr "'*** !** *® ®“ **>at while their established roles are 

iaa Ln ^ - "'wrole possibilities that will keep the organ- 

Jnrth^^r ®^*^|nistrators alike, long steeped in the bureaucratic socialization once needed 

to cone W^h*’ in dealing with non-bureaucratic entities. They will now need 

riculum the tLTof personalization, the “here and now” of cur- 

u urn, the task of relating cognitive and sensory learning, and many other unknowns. 

!nr! educational personnel have been an over-simplification of their beme 

d of their becoming. In this program well planned and properly selected trainina oDoor ^ 

3. The Mode of Community Participation 

‘r P™"'’' f'”' ‘h* community that involve the 

mema^^nTf* r d«velo;mr»d“mple. 

professional educate “““ held by 

bash'l^n^"i!!r/‘*r^^ P^tlclpatlon with school staff on a parity 

There three experimental school sites where this aspect of the organization is very con- 
(Ihougt, community putkipniion In mol tvty, i, mnlcm in all the aitcmati« 

S =f” 

hom.ciJ.rtK7.?“rr;T»^^^ 

th^o^mr*? *cl^“‘ P''°''‘‘“"« «"»•" •»*'*“* fof this kind of community partt- tio„ ' 

This use ot community resources will be employed in order to reverse and destiemati^c tli<» 

E! Ivf ' “1“'. '°r ‘hunted into nl“ 

hich emphasize training in the maiiual arts at the expense of the liberal arts. 

G. Experimental School Sites 

A brief description of the 24 options available in the Berkelev cut 

follows. These options are grouped by grade leve^ and the t me ^h^v^Tn k ^ ® 

tion (See table 2, page 16.) 
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JEFFERSON 



Operational 

Schedule 



Percent of Students Grade 

Zone No. of Students Onsite in Alternative Range 

A 666 100 K-3 



Fall 1971 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

1 . To establish and provide a 3-model program for students (K-3) to deliver grade level basic 
skills and to expect 80 percent of said students to reach grade level (for each 10 months 
of instruction) proficiency in tbiese grade level skills as measured by objective, com- 
mercial achievement tests (those used in the California testing program). 

2. To provide three educational options to all parents (and to their children) and to all 
teachers on an ongoing basis (to be ref vamined each year and changed if desired) as 
measured by the participation in the selection of these three options by parents, students, 
and teachers through a questionnaire. 

3. To increase by 50 percent the active involvement of parents at the school (teacher-to- 
parent-to-child in all possible combinations) to be measured by a questionnaire. 

4. To provide a level of affective interaction between parents and teachers and children 
from all racial and religious backgrounds to increase appreciation for each other and for 
a pluralistic approach to education, as measured by check lists, observation, and ques- 
tionnaires at the end of each year, to teachers, parents, and students. 



b. Description and Uniqueness 

Jefferson Elementary Schools will provide a triad of schools-within-a-school for children in 
the primary grade age range, K-3. It will include a bilingual program in which cultural baniers 
among students and teachers and parents may be broken through acquisition of language 
proficiency in the unknown language and ultimate appreciation of different cultures. A sec- 
ond part v/ill stress the individualized and personalized approach to learning and provide a 
structure for achieving this. The third part will provide for the retention and maintenance 
of the traditional school mode of instruction. All parts are open to influence from all other 
parts. Staff and administration will participate in an indepth Inservlce training program. 

The Three Part Model 

1. Provides three educational options for parents, teachers, and children who are 
balanced in grades kindergarten through three, with 221 children in each model. The 
community is made up of about 40 percent white, 40 percent black, 15 percent oriental 
(38 Japanese and the rest Chinese), and 5 percent Chicano. 

2. Provides depth in inservice education to facilitate and support staff reeducation. 

3. Is committed to a deeper level of parent Involvement to bridge the gap between home 
and school (in both directions) through a parent education centei , utilization of parents 
as resources, and taking the school into the home. 
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c. Curriculum 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



S where cultur- 

mutual neecfs A total eoiml w™" ''^" aPP^ciate, and respond to 

‘•herita« hnm^^ fo^ students-parents-staff will be developed throuah a 

eritage house, community center, and artists-in-rcsidcncc ° 

. . . there will be an integration of all subjects in the use of children’s literature. 
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JOHN MUIR CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER 







Percent of Students 


Grade 


Operational 


Zone 


No. of Students 


Onsite in Alternative 


Range 


Schedule 


D 


400 


83 


K-3 


Fall 1971 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

1 Teachers of grades K-3 will annually acquire increased skills in teaching processes and 

curriculum development as a result of training in child study f 
principles, to be measured by students’ increased proficiency in basic skills and by ob- 
servable utilization of classroom learning centers, Incieased parent involvement, and 
demonstrated improved competence in child study techniques. 

2. Each year of the program, the }.arents of K-3 children will demonstrate 

ment in the child’s school experience as measured by increased participation at the 
school site, by participation in paient/staff problem solving by assisting staf i. 

child study processes, by generating and electing options for the child s school experi- 
ence; and will demonstrate parent attitude change and degree of increased support as 
measured by questionnaires and improved scores on interview scales. 

3. Students in grades K-3 will demonstrate consistent growth in basic skills as measured by 
standardized tests, with each child who has spent 2 years in the prograrn and completed 
3rd-grade testing at a minimal proficiency level of grade 4.0. They will demonstrate. 

■ erowth in creative abilities , x j * 

a increased self-reliance and competence in self-selected learning activities relate o 

learning centers 

a sustained enthusiasm for learning 
a increased adaptability in social relationships 

as measured by child study techniques, including recorded observations and parent in- 
terviews. 

b. Description and Uniqueness 

This program will operate in a continuous t2-month cycle staffed by teachers trained in 
child development and child study. Parents will be offered options of classrooms, grade 
configuration, and length of child’s school year, and will have the opportunity, with staff, to 

generate new options. 

c. Curriculum 

The curriculum will be reflected in learning centers developed in each classroom in process/ 
activity approaches to math and science, language arts, and art. Social studies will emphasize 

the development of content in ethnic studies. 



Ml'h"nnh'!"‘ «*«' i" dance, movement, and motor development. 

Much of the curricu um will emerge from children's Interest, curiosity, and spontaneity 

tion o®f r ““‘doof education, and to the utilLa- 

on of the Berkeley community as a resource in all curriculum areas, While many reading 

p -ograms wtll be explored, the focus will be on the language experience approach. In the selec- 
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franklin multicultural 



Zone No. of Students 



Percent of Students 
Onsite in Alternative 



Grade 

Range 



Operational 

Schedule 



A 



300 



31 



Fall 1971 



a. Behavioral Objectiver 



On an ongoing basis: 



1 . To effect a signtficant reduction in individual and institutional racism where it applies 
among members of the student body, the faculty, and that segment of the community 
at-large which has a direct relationship with this school; 

2. To enable each child to understand and value his own cultural heritage, while recognizing 
the nature and worth of other cultures, and the mutual enrichment which results from an 
amalgamation of divergent ethnic groups; 

3. To enable each child to achieve a high level of proficiency in math and the communica- 
tion skills (particularly reading) through participation in a program of individualized- 
personalized experiences designed especi^ly for him; 

4 To develop a variety of organizational models which facilitate a better utilization of hu- 
man and material resources in the school, greater involvement on the part of parents and 
other members of the community, and a higher level of involvement, self-determination 
and self-discipline on the part of the children, as measured by Distnct-approved measure- 



This multicultural school will comprise three subschools and a supplementary tutorial pro- 
gram for those pupils in the subschools who are (a) high potential or (b/ low-achievers. 



merits and records. 



b. Description and Uniqueness 



Type of Students 

White 
Black 
Oriental 
La Raza 

American Indian 



Percentages 



43.3 

44.7 

8.5 

3.4 

.01 



1. Three La Raza Classes (90 pupils) comprising one bilingual class at each of the three 
Park rlnsa will have on© bilinsruiil teacher and one bilingual instructional 




in small groups in either Spanish or English. Ten to 15 La Raza students will be 

lusttred m each class, depending upon parental consent. Special objectives for this 
subschool include: 

a. Developing proficiency in conversational and written Spanish and English. 

b. Improving school attendance by Spanish-speaking students. 

2. Four Asian Studies Classes (120 pupils) with Asian teachers, in which 10 students of 
Asian ancestry will be clustered. The criteria used tor selection of the participating Asian 
tudents will include parental consent, need for identification through peer-poup con- 
tact, and-m special instances-low-achieving Asian students who might otherwise be ig- 

0 ^ 1 ^ by the stereotype that “all Asians are good students.” Once the makeui 

of the closes is determined, no further identification of the Asian pupils as a special" 
^oup will be made. Tlie curriculum for these classes will include Asiim studies^ and the 
Asian teacliers will team up with other teachers in Franklin Multicultural School so that 
a minimum of six to eight and a maximum of 10 classes will have some exposure to the 

Teachers’ aides are considered essential for the implementa- 
tion of this program. Special objectives for this subschool include the following; 

the self-ima^ of minority students and to teach all students to have an ap- 
preciation for the pluralistic nature of American society: 

^ Wstory^^*”^ experiences of various minority groups as a part of American 

rathtr7ha^S:iM;ii" 

(9® P“P»») in which children of all cultural groups within 
the district are assigned in approximately the same proportion as that of the school 
district population. The major emphasis within these classes will be: 

Rented'*”* children’s understanding of the nature and worth of all cultures repre- 

^ goalt”^ together harmoniously and effectively toward common 

c. Helping each child learn how to learn by himself and to learn all that he can as fast 

3S il6 CRH* 

individualizing instruction, such as: a flex- 

r«n7!iKT77 'L* learning, sharing with pupils some of the 

responsibility for their own recordkeeping. 

The three classes within this subgroup will each have four educationally handicapped 
pupds who require much special attention. An EH teacher will be assi^ed full time 

dUu! T^oIiLT'^’U K *'7 “ » “'mbei' of the instructional team to work with these 
fndividi«rs ^ assigned to these classrooms to provide additional help with 

4. Supplementary Tutorial Program - Students from the University of California at Berkeley, 

26 



ERIC 






1. p.«~" ! w 



tutor 
with pupils twic 



c. Curriculum • j k 
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LINCOLN ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES PROJECT 



Zone 

D 



No. of Students 

200 



Percent of Students 
Onsite in Alternative 

21 



Grade 


Operational 


Range 


Schedule 


4-6 


Fall 1971 







a. Behavioral Objectives 
On an ongoing basis; 

/ 

■■ 

'■ for experiences 

or tne student and his physical and home environment, as measured by district-anorave. 

measurements, teacher observation of student interest,’and recc ■ ds of LS “aTt^pr 



b* Description And Uniqueness 

» variety of :,S‘er'::. 



Paraprofessionals 
fied program. 



from the community will add a variety of skills and interests to the diversi- 
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PTAE 



• 


No. of Students 


Percent of Students 


Grade 


Operational 


Zone 


Onsite in Alternative 


Range 


Schedule 


D 


30 


100 


K-6 


Fall 1971 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

Throughout the school year, to create a spontaneous learning situation for K-6 students and 
their parents that will meet the needs and interests of all those involved, as measured by 
parent, student, teacher responses and attitudes reflected in narrative reports, checklists, 
questionnaires, interviews, and observation, according to PTAE and district measurements. 



b. Description and Uniqueness 

PTAE is a nongraded program which will meet away from a traditional school site and in- 
volve parents, teachers, and children in the basic and real decisions about their education. The 
parents, teachers, and children are from a variety of ethnic and cultural backgrounds. There 
will be a great dependency on the expertise and encouragement of parents and the wider com 
munity. The instructional program will evolve through trial and error and the spontaneity 
which is created when individuals, programs, and ideas merge in a responsive environment. 



c. Curriculum 

The curriculum will consist of standard subjects, but much of it will be developed by the 
parents, teachers, and children as they see the need for exploring their interests. 

The classroom will be open to the community. There will be as diverse a range of community 
resources as possible. This will include students as well as people who can teach the specific 
skills which they use as practitioners of their trades. 

Through the wide diversity of people involved in the classroom, parents, teachers, and children 
wUl be involved in the community in which they live. Thus, the children wUl be helped to grow 
into their community. 



ODYSSEY 



Zone 


No. of Students 


Percent of Students 
Onsite in Alternative 


Grade 

Range 


Operational 

Schedule 


D 


80 


100 


7-9 


Fall 1971 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

1. During each school year the Odyssey program will provide parents, teachers, and students 
with three options in student learning as measured by student participation in each option 
and parent feedback. 

2. By the end of each school year 80 percent of those students. deficient in basic skills will 

have achieved a year’s growth as measured by standardized and teacher'developed tests; 
by the end of the school year 80 percent of all Odyssey students will demonstrate an un- 
derstanding of the value of a commitment to learning as a part of life as measured by 
parent-student-teacher checklists and observations of student interest, participation, and 
creative activities. ^ 

t 

3. By the end of each school year 80 percent of the students in the Odyssey program will 
grow significantly in self-confidence, responsibility, and skill in interpersonal relations 
as measured by teacher-studenc-parent interview; by checklists or observations and/or 
attitudinal inventories. 

4. During each school year the Odyssey school teacher-pupil ratio will be lower than in the 
re)i[ular schools to assure that 80 percent of the students in the program will show signifi- 
cant gains as described in items 2 and 3. 

b. Description and Uniqueness 

Odyssey will serve 80 students who will reflect the racial composition of the district. New 
students will be chosen by interview of the student and his or her parents so it is clear that 
they all understand and support the concepts and structure of the school, and that the stu- 
dent can benefit from it. These interviews will be conducted by committees of present stu- 
dents, parents, and staff. 

Odyssey appears an alternative separate from a regular school plant. It will provide three ap- 
proaches to learning} traditional classes, experimental classes, and workshop projects. Empha- 
sis will be on personalized learning through individual and small group attention and on mov- 
ing beyond the classroom walls. 



c. Curriculum 

Curriculum will be presented through three learning approaches? traditional classes will cover 
basic material in a sequential, interesting way; experimental classes will deal with material 



and concepts through a variety of viewpoints and approaches; workshop projects will 
center on a problem or project through an intensive experiential approach which will 
involve large blocks of time, A teacher will counsel with each student and his parents 
to incorporate into his program courses they feel are necessary and to discuss with him 
the approaches to learning most suitable for him. Curriculum will stress a variety of ap- 
proaches to reading, English, math, political awareness, science, and the creative arts. 



OTHER WAYS 



Zone 


No. of Students 


Percent of Students 
Onsite in Alternative 


Grade 

Range 


Operational 

Schedule 




75 


100 


7-12 


Fall 1971 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

formaf'n 'ns‘fu«ionai opportunities through formai and in- 
„ f? courses for students who are bored with or aiienated from rcguiar programs; course 

eLtdonrkll^'t^'^T'* achievement in basic 

tfr.e 'Te ? (according to the particular grade level of each student), teacher observa- 
tion, and student*teacher questionnaires. 



b. Description and Uniqueness 

Traditionally, students have not had the opportunity to take an active part in shaping their 

tem’^schoo^ for 7 started in 1968, provides an “open classroom” antidote to the “sys> 
tern school for students who are bored or alienated. It provides an educational setting that 

ncou^rage a student s participation in his life in a more direct way. In addition to formal 

k.' d.:x ... 
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BERKELEY HIGH SCHOOL - EAST CAMPUS 



Zone No. of Students 
150 



Percent of Students 


Grade 


Operational 


Onsite in Alternative 


Range 


Schedule 


100 


9-12 


Fall 1971 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

All students enrolled in the East Campus program for one year will: 

1. Demonstrate value for themselves, their fellow students, and other members of this 
community as measured by student, teacher, and counselor measures. 

2. Achieve comprehension in reading, composition, mathematics, and listening skills as 
measured by teacher/student designed measures as well as district measures. 

3. Gain a value for the “educational experience” as measured by their participation (atten- 
dance) in the school program. 



b. Description and Uniqueness 

East Campus is an alternative school for students in grades 9-12. The present enrollment is 
150 students. Students come from the West Campus of Berkeley High (9) and Main Campus 
(10-12). Ninety-five percent elect to attend East Campus because they feel “turned off” 
by the educational program experienced at the larger school. A significant percentage 
(25) of the student body could be classified as “transient youth,” i.e., young men and women 
who, with their legal guardian’s consent, are living on their own in Berkeley. 

The instructional program at East Campus is geared towa* d the mastery of basic skills. Heavy 
emphasis is placed upon attendance. Teacher/ advisors hold regular meetings with students on 
a small group and on an individual basis to discover where the “here and now” is with the students. 
Biweekly school-wide meetings are also held for this purpose. Staff meetings are held three 
times a week to discuss individual students and curriculum development. Teachers and all 
staff are expected to make home visits, invite parents and community members to the school, 
and“most of all—be open to constructive criticism on how to improve the program. 

Experience over the past year has indicated that in order to meet the needs of the students 
more effectively the school year must be lengthened to 11 months and the school day ex- 
tended to include evening classes. A small 24-hour residence facility to house six to eight 
young people at a time should be provided. 

Counseling services will be expanded to provide students, parents, and teachers an opportunity 
for ongoing small group experiences aided by competent professionals. Additional effort 
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should be put into followup of students after graduation to determine how they (the gradu> 
atcs) feel the program can be improved. 

Students enrolled at East Campus need exposure to the world of work. Students will be pro- 
vided an opportunity for paid part-time employment supervised by their teacher/advisors; 
the teacher/advisor and the student to relate his school experience to his work. 

Instruction will be individualized further. Small summer school classes in which teachers and 
students together will define instructional goals in math, English, social studies, etc., will 
produce an interdisciplinary student-centered curriculum. Coupled with this will be the estab- 
lishment of a comprehensive media center. This center will include videotape, cameras 
cassette recorders, etc. ’ 

Parents of East Campus students will be interviewed when their son/daughter enrolls. Regu- 
lar parent meetings will be held during the year and an East Campus newsletter will be mailed 
out regularly. Parents will receive handwritten evaluations of their son/daughter’s progress 
and will be invited to the school - both to visit and to participate. 
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BERKELEY HIGH SCHOOL MODEL A SCHOOL 



No. of Students 


Percent of Students 


Grade 


Operational 


Onsite in w\Iternative 


Range 


Schedule 


360 


n 


10-12 


Fall 1971 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

1. During the school year through the reading labs, personalized instruction and group 
activities will be designed so that students will develop word attack skills that will per- 
mit them to decode words at or above grade level. These skills will include such processes 
as: decoding, syllabicating, and discerning spelling patterns; the Gray oral reading tests 
will be evaluated by the district’s reading comprehension testing system. 

2. Through the math skills labs, students will achieve through individualized instruction 
grade level or above grade level competency in the rudiments of math. Students will be 
tested by the district’s math tests program. 

3. Through the required 10th grade Study of Man course, students will gain knowledge of 
the commonality of goals shared by different cultures of the world. Through the same 
course students will learn to appreciate the various methods used by cultural 
groups to achieve those common ends, as measured by observation and checklists 
by students and staff, and/or district-approved attitudinal inventories. 

4. Through the required 1 1th grade American Culture course, students will learn to appre- 
ciate the contributions made to American culture by various European, African, Latin 
American, and Asian groups and the values associated with pluralism ... by examining 
American society as The Family of Man in a microcosm and as measured by district- 
approved and/or developed test instruments. 

5. Through the various elective programs and the recreation-oriented physical education 
courses, students will experience greater interpersonal associations as measured 

by student-staff interview, observation, and district-approved checklists. 

b. Description and Uniqueness 

Model A School will be designed around a philosophy stressing image enhancement ynd suc- 
cess. While the level of achievement of many students in reading and math is below grade 

level, there will be no low achievers in the pro^am. 

Students will be classified according to the Gates MacGinitie vocabulary and comprehension 

tests. 

Model A School will be a structured skills-oriented subschool at Berkeley High School. Its 
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courses are mterdepartmentally offered with the emphasis placed on the "humanities" and 
are specifically designed to enhance the basic skills of students, eliminate racism, promote 
*e joy of learning, and focus on the pluralistic aspect of our society. Model A School classes 
will be completely heterogeneous; 47 percent of the student population will be from ethnic 
Suy'** d toflec* ‘he greater high school student population academically. 



BERKELEY HIGH SCHOOL - BLACK HOUSE 



No. of Students 


Percent of Students 


Grade 


Operational 


Onsite in Alternative 


Range 


Schedule 


125 


100 


10-12 


Fall 1971 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

Over the school year, to provide a program which will: 

1. Develop and evaluate the merits of a racially isolated setting in which self-definition and 
increased self-esteem, as measured by teacher developed instruments for assessing atti- 
tudes, are stressed. 

2. Develop and evaluate teaching methods in which the content is synonomous with the 
teacher as measured by teacher-students evaluation conferences. 

b. Description and Uniqueness 

Black House is an alternative school for black students in grades 10-12 who have experienced 
isolation, powerlessness, and low achievement in their previous enrollment in the regular 
Berkeley High School. Some are literal dropouts; others are psychological dropouts. 

The program of the school is designed primarily to restore self-esteem in the students and 
imbue them with a sense of adequacy. Subject is incidental as it is traditionally defined. The 
uniqueness of the approach to learning subject content is the selection of teaching personnel. 
Such teachers are recruited who have the expressed and demonstrated talent of working in 
very personal ways with the students. All teachers are black — not merely by racial definition — 
but by possession of a black consciousness. Wide knowledge obtains in the persons of the staff, 
and this is translated into subject content. 



BERKELEY HIGH SCHOOL - COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 



Zone 


No. of Students 


Percent of Students 
Onsite in Alternative 


Grade 

Range 


Operational 

Schedule 




225 


7 


10-12 


Fall 1971 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

On an ongoing basis throughout the year to: 

1. Create an attitude in students, staff, and parents enabling them to see education as a 
flowing, organic process not confined or defined by time, space, or building. This atti- 
tude would enable students to operate as teachers, teachers as administrators, and com- 
munity volunteers as all three. Work and travel would become valued as part of educa- 
tion rather than separate from it. Formal education would be pursued at times of maxi- 
mum readiness and willingness rather than arbitrarily at predetermined times. 

To be measured by: 1) Evaluative methods and materials developed by the alternative 
schools this year, e.g.,: a) student profiles which include a history of school experience 
for each student in which that student explains how he/she has felt about school in the 
past and in the present; b) written evaluations by teachers describing the growth ob- 
semd in iridividual students they are work ig with, and the degree to which the student 
IS functioning in the school; c) staff diaries, interviews, either written or taped, dealing 
with similar questions; d) parent polls and evaluation forms and interviews; and 2) out- 
side observers of the alternative schools evaluation team. 

2. Help students to become self-actualizing individuals, in the sense that they: master a 
process of gathering information, analyzing options, making responsible, conscious de- 
sions about their lives; actively pursue goals of their own rather than those developed 
and imposed by others. 

To be measured by : 1 ) Cognitive tests (either CTBS, which is being used to measure a 
year s growth, or the reading and math tests devised by the alternative schools) to show 
basic competence in reading and computation; 2) affective tests such as those adminis- 
tered in previous CHS evaluations by Block (sentence completion, etc.) indicating self- 
concepts and growth patterns in areas such as potency, confidence, maturity, courage, 
independence, idealism, imagination, futility, etc.; 3) the aforementioned CHS written 
evaluations and student profiles. 

3. Develop attitudes and behavior in students, enabling them to: learn how to interact more 
productively with diverse members of che Community High School community; have an 
operating knowledge of and value for different views and life styles; perceive themselves 

as actively responsible not only for their own lives but as important participants in groups 
that differ from their own. ^ t' » F 
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To be measured by: 1) outside evaluation team observers of the Experimental Schools 
Progi’am; 2) evaluation tools developed by the alternative schools (tapes, interviews, 
group discussions, written material, videotapes, profiles, etc.) enabling the people in a 
school to evaluate their own processes and achievements by documenting the feelings 
people within the school have about the school as a community, the respect held there 

for diversity, etc. 

4. Create an environment that enables staff, students, and parents to perceive Cornmunity 
High School as a place that provides its people with the maximum possibilities for in- 
volving themselves, and enables staff, students, and parents to become involved because 
they believe they can create change and because they see the school community as a 
place where important decisions, about themselves can be arrived at and facilitated. 

To be measured by. 1) Community High School conducted interviews with students, staff, 
parents; 2) interviews conducted by Experimental Schools Program evaluation team. 



b. Description and Uniqueness 

The 225 Community High School students will be heterogeneous in ability and race. The 
program will be centered in community involvement. The school will operate as a confedera- 
tion of four tribes, the Inter-Tribal Council making decisions that involve the whole school 
and the individual tribes deliberating on matters concerning the tribe in which all tribal mem- 
bers participate via the tribal meeting. There will be four full time staff members in charge 
of each tribe. Students will select the tribe of their choice and with staff help develop a class 
program centering around the tribe. 

Student programs and instruction will be individual and varied, offering both academic and 
vocational programs, and providing the greatest possible amount of individual contact be- 
tween student and teacher. 

The school structure will allow for maximum student participation: students will select their 
programs; classes will be molded to meet the needs and interests of all students; and similar 
flexibility will pertain to tribes, curriculum, and schedules. 

The Inter-Tribal Council will consist of student, parent, and staff representation, permitting 
overlapping activities, contact, and steady counseling. Ongoing evaluation and soul searching 
will prevail at all levels. Finally, for those students who see school as abstract, the “action 
in the “real” world is not. Thus the Community High School classroom will take place in 

the streets” as well as in the school. 

In sum. Community High is and offers: 

User-developed school with full participation in school government by students, staff, parents. 
High degree of individualized instruction. 

An alienated staff and student body dealing in an out-front manner with their alienation 
and attempting to build a school, and processess of learning and communicating, that are 
meaningful to them. 
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A cun-iculum that changes each semester because it is put together via a negotiation process 
between staff and students, refiecting thi ir needs. 

A community-centered program offering vocational (job skills) and practical (e.g., carpen- 
try, farming) experience to students. 
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BERKELEY HIGH SCHOOL - THE AGORA 



No. of Students 


Percent of Students 


Grade 


Operational 


Onsite in Alternative 


Range 


Schedule 


140 


4 


10-12 


Fall 1971 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

1. In the course of the first 12 months, to build a sense of community among the full and 
diverse student, teacher, and parent members of The Agora community. This sense of 
community would be specifically measurable through the development of the following 
components and evaluated by the members of the community themselves. 

a. Elimination of institutional racism: 

Representation within the Agora of identical racial proportions existing within Berkeley 
High School as a whole. 

Development of a teaching staff racially proportionate to The Agora student body. 

Development by minority students, teachers, and parents of a curricular program rele- 
vant to minority group members. 

b. Elimination of student and parent apathy in decisionmaking, policy development, and 
governing of the school. 

Development by all students of a functional student government with broad academic 
and fiscal powers. 

Creation of direct school-parent contact through teacher home visitations, parental in- 
volvement in the classroom, and parental participation in policy determinations ^ jr 
the school. 

2. In the course of the first 12 months, to deliver basic skills to all students in The Agora 
by achieving the following: 

a. To ensure a minimum of one year’s reading, Meriting, and computational growth as de- 
termined by district testing. 

b. To ensure intensive experience in the communication skills of listening and speaking, 
to be evaluated by observation by The Agora teachers. 

c. To provide intensive remedial assistance to all The Agora students reading, writing, 
communicating, or computing below grade level, and to measure resultant growth 
through district testing. 

b. Descv}, , rt MJniquenen 

The • . ".aps best described in the words of one of its students: 
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“The Agora was created for students who were failing, who were bored, or who were disen* 
chanted with the school system. The goal, therefore, is to make the school interesting, 
stimulating, and educational for all students.” 

Student participation will be encouraged; some classes may be student taught. The empha- 
sis will be to try to cover a wide range of subjects to satisfy the interests of all. Students 
will choose their own classes and teachers, and participate in the planning of the school. 
Students will participate in setting the rules and making the decisions that have to be made 
for a school to function. Since the school is for the students, the students should have a 
voice in what goes on in the school. This responsibility also ensures that the students will 
work hard to make the school work, because it is their school — they have a stake in it. 

The Agora will be composed of 140 students from Berkeley High School, representing, 
equally, grades 10 through 12. In the fall of 1971, the student population will reflect these 
raciai proportions: 40 percent black, 50 percent white, 10 percent Chicano, Asian, and 
other ethnic groups. The Agora student body represents 4 percent of the overall population 
of Berkeley High School. 



c. Curriculum 

The Agora curriculum will be a student-staff developed program which is to be developed 
afresh each semester. Courses will be offered in (but not limited to) these areas: English, 
history, art, mathematics, drama, science, dance, and physical education. 
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HERKEI.EY HIGH SCHOOL - ON I’ARGET SCHOOL 



Zone No. of Students 



Percent of Students 
Onsite in Alternative 



140 



4 



Grade 


Operational 


Range 


Schedule 


10-12 


Fall 1971 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

On an ongoing basis, throughout the school year, 

1. To increase through direct experience the numbers of students actively working toward 
individual careers, as measured by records of student attendance and interest in the pro- 
gram, and through staff records of student activity. 

2. To provide opportunities for each student in the On Target School with at least 30 hours 
of direct contact time, and thereby, first-hand, career-oriented experiences in business, 
industry, and educational institutions related to science and technology and career op- 
tions, as measured by student attendance records of participation, student reports, ob- 
sei-vation, and narrative records by representatives from business and industry. 

3. To provide On Target School faculty with direct and current experiences in business and 
industry related to science and technolog'/ for the development of instructional materi- 
als that are relevant and meaningful to modern day youth, as measured by staff appraisal 
of the effectiveness of the materials produced, through observation and records of stu- 
dent interest. 

4. To involve and incoi'porate the resources of business and industry in the educational 
process, as measured by records of and materials supplied by business and industry, and 
records of time and sei’vices offered by the industrial staffs and industry-education 
councils. ' 

b. Description and Uniqueness 

The On Target School will be designed to provide relevant instruction and experiences to 
students of all races " ' abilities which will enable them to select possible careers for their 
life’s work. Since wt wve in a world in which we must share a knowledge of science and tech- 
nology, concentration will be devoted to businesses and industries so oriented, and to the 
acquisition of basic skills to enable success in the career options. 

The program will provide more resources for students through the input of an integrated 
faculty and several departments, all working toward presenting meaningful expeiiences to 
students which will assist them in career decisions. Further, support from the business com- 
munity will be utilized through regional and county industry-education councils. Real 
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experiences will be provided through field trips and job experience as well as career counsel* 
ing by industry representatives. 

Courses will be offered in block scheduling patterns to enable the incorporation of the fea- 
tures of the school, and still provide students with the ability to secure all the subjects neces- 
sary for graduation and further education. 

Fifteen courses will be offered initially, others will be added to allow sufficient flexibility to 
student programing over a 3-year period. 
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THE NEW ARK 



Zone No. of Students 
150 



Percent of Students 


Grade 


Operational 


Onsite in Alternative 


Range 


Schedule 


100 


K-12 


Fall 1971 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

1. On an ongoing basis all participants—students, staff, and an adult member of each family- 
will demonstrate increased skills in four aspects of problem solving as a basis for mastery 
of basic skills and for affirmative educational uses of individual and group differences as 
related to: 

a. Examining the ways in which he spends his time in terms of, 

1 ) Describing his process of planning his activities; 

2) Describing his choice of methods for implementing his plans; 

3) Documenting (i.e. recording) the activities in which he engages: and 

4) Evaluating the effectiveness or value of his activities, as measured in terms of the 
extent and formal organization of each particip?mt’s records of his activities 
(diaries, narrative reports, graphic representation in drawings, or murals, etc.) 

b. Making his views and specific dissatisfactions known to other individuals whose efforts 
he needs in order to improve a situation, as measured by sociometric ratings by the 
participants early, midyear and late in the school year. 

c. Resolving conflicts by recognizing what different conditions individual participants 
need in order to use theii- particular competencies, as measured by sociometric rat- 
ings by participants. 

d. Contributing to clear mutual expectations about what actions each person can hold 
others accountable for, as measured by sociometric ratings and/or interviews with 
participants. 

2. By the end of the first year, each student will show increased skill in: 

a. Reading comprehension, as demonstrated in oral reports on the substance of the stu- 
dents* reading. 

b. Differentiated and original written expression of ideas and subjective viewpoints, as 
demonstrated in stories, poems, news articles, reports of team projects, and letters. 

c. Self-directed uses of math in solving practical problems in team projects, as mea- 
sured by the degree pf success of application. 

Proportionate increase in competencies would be expected in second and third year ; 
plus, 
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1) increased competencies in the mechanics of formal organization in writing and 
oral communication as measured by debate, reports, letters, and news stories; and 

2) increased self-consciousness about strategies and alternatives in approaching 
questions, problems, and practical choices. 

Greater gains would be demonstrated by those students who have been farthest below 
grade level in previous schools the first year in the New Ark. 



b. Description and Uniqueness 

Home and school will be integrated and learning will take place in the context of problems 
and projects that are viewed as important by the child and his family. In this multicultural 
community, use will be made of each person’s unique educational resources and competen- 
cies. Learning will be organized around the process of problem solving: planning, trying out, 
documenting, and evaluating, ^.asic skills would be mastered as need for them arose in the 
work projects. An apprenticeship prototype would allow for active participation of all ages 
of students, parents, and other community members. 

c. Curriculum 

Traditionally , curriculum is conceived and developed in isolation from the ongoing process 
of coping with problems and issues that arise in the school’s diverse population. In contrasi, 
this school is designed to combine and give equal attention to three aspects of education for 
citizenship in a culturally diverse community; 

1. Developing skills in identifying value of individual, family, and ethnic differences; 

2. Developing skills in resolving conflicts that arise from these differences; and 

3. Developing a wide variety of communication and problem-solving skills, including but 
not limited to the three R’s. 

In this complex, fluid, and diverse kind of learning environment, coherent form and 
continuity of direction are insured by requiring that applicants for places in the school 
make a commitment to be accountable for examining all activities in terms of four 
facets of problem solving: planning, selecting methods for implementing plans, docu- 
menting, and evaluating the activity in terms of its educational payoff. 



CASA DE LA RAZA 



Zone No. of SuideiitH 
150 



Percent of Students 


Grade 


Operational 


Onsite in Alternative 


Range 


Schedule 


100 


K-12 


Fall 1971 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

1. In the Casa de La Raza program, 75 percent of the beginning students, grades K-12 will 
respond with an awareness for and value of their cultural heritage, traditions, and values: 

a. Through positive attitudes reflected in 1 year’s growth in learning skills and creative 
activities as measured by teacher, parent, and student (staff) observation, student 
profiles and reports, teacher-directed tests, and other specific instruments. 

b. Through positive attitudes reflected in the continuing growth in interpersonal relation- 
ships within their group and with other groups throughout the community, as mea- 
sured by staff observations, reports, and student self-assessment, 

2. On a continuing basis, students in any grade level, K-12, in the Casa de La Raza program 
will demonstrate self-actualization through the initiation and pursuit of goals and options 
related to their learning activities, as measured by staff observation and specialized mea- 
surements. 

3. According to the dominant language of the student, either Spanish or English, 75 or 80 
percent of all K-12 students, will achieve 1 year’s growth in basic language and math 
skills for each year of attendance, as measured by staff-developed ; .ts, special alterna- 
tive school tests, and staff observation. 

4. On an ongoing basis, to prepare and provide bilingual staff training toward effective 
teaching of the second language through; 

a. All-day involvement in the teaching-learning process in theory, language, and practice 
to develop strengths, techniques, tools, methods, and materials, and 

b. To provide learning through first-hand personal and academic inter-relationships 
with both youngsters and adults, as measured by staff observation, language tests, 
and other staff-developed tests. 

b. Description and Uniqueness 

This school will provide a new educational option for students, parents, and community. All 
will work cooperatively, in an open and motivating environment, to reinforce their cultural 
hciitage, traditions, and values. All will be students; all will be educators. A truly bilingual 
educational experience will be offered to parents and children, including youngsters of school 
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age that have been “pushed out” of the educational system. Individualized and personalized 
approaches to learning, as well as group teaching by young and old, will be used. Casa will be 
run by a parent-student-staff administrative board, Classes for adults, in which students and 
staff will train parents in basic skills, will be provided to facilitate parent involvement in edu- 
cational experiences with their children and friends. Casa will also have a preschool program 
for children which will serve also as an educational center for teenaged parents. 



Curriculum 

In the culture of La Raza, music, art, theatre, and dance all play very important parts and 
have their place in this school, Casa will have programs designed to channel creative energy 
and learning abilities ii,^to theatre, dance, music, and art. The school will be nongraded, with 
a basic curriculum approached in a manner relevant to the background and social situation of 
the students. The curriculum will include language arts, the emphasis being on developing 
truly bilin^al students; history as seen from the perspective of La Raza; cultural studies, in- 
cluding religions, folklore, crafts, magic; /tne arts, where Spanish-speaking authors, dramatists, 
artists, film-makers, etc., will be studied. Also included will be studio classes in plastic arts 
and the aforemeritioned cultural programs; science, natural, physical, and social sciences all 
taught through bilingual teaching methods; mtrt/iemoricj,- mAphysical education. The curricu- 
lum includes social services as well: health education and services, legal education, counsel- 
guidance, and an educational center for teenaged parents. 



WEST CAMPUS - ALTERNATIVE 9B 



Zone 



No. of Studc*nts 



Percent of Students 
Onsite in Alternative 



Grade 

Range 



Operational 

Schedule 



50 



4 



9 



Fall 1971 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

Throughout the school year, to provide academic skills and to try to develop positive attitudes 
toward school so that the students may move to the Main Campus at midsemester, as mea- 
sured by student progress and attitudinal change demonstrated by comparisons of beginning 
and ending semester scores on standai’dized achievement tests, teacher observation, teacher- 
student-parent intei-views. 

b. Description and Uniqueness 

This school will serve approximately 50 students who failed to achieve the previous year at 
West Campus, retaining them in order to prepare them for a successful transition to the Main 
Campus at midsemester. 

To provide work experience for these students so that they may see the relevance of a need 
for education in the working world and, as a by-product through their work, develop a sense 
of responsibility— getting to work on time, etc. 



BERKELEY HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE PREP 



Zone 


No. of Students 


Percent of Students 
Onsite in Alternative 


Grade 

Range 


Operational 

Schedule 




250 


8 


10-12 


Feb. 1972 



a. Behavioral Objectives 
On an ongoing basis: 



1 . To institute a college preparatory program for underachieving black secondary students, 
utilizing an Afro-oriented approach to the traditional subject content. 

2. To provide courses of study for underachieving black secondary students that will insure 
college admission and/or entry into non-college career lines for 60 percent of the gradu- 
ating seniors in the program each year, as measured by the actual number of students 
admitted to college or other careers. 

b. Description and Uniqueness 

The school will be structured more firmly than that now existing for these students, and the 
curriculum within the school also will be structured closely. School-home contacts will be 
sought and built upon, and persons who are representative of the students* community will 
be sought and placed in strategic student-related positions to decrease school phobia and the 
growing polarization of underachieving black youth. 

Thus: 

The instructors and paraprofessionals will represent the ethnic and racial composition of 
student body as realistically as possible. 

An ongoing requisite of the curriculum will be community involvement for the students. 

Parents of the students will be involved with the school from its start and very close con- 
tact will be kept between them, the instructors, and the paraprofessionals. 

Ihe instructors and paraprofessionals will also function as counselors so that students can 
more definitely be directed towards college or careers of their choice. 

c. Curriculum 

The college prep curriculum materials will offer an Afro-oriented emphasis to meet black 
students’ day-to-day needs and college requirements; they will consist of the traditional social 
studies, piglish, foreign language college-required courses, but taught from an Afro-oriented 
perspective, using Afro-oriented materials. 
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Further; 



The curriculum will contain special college skills courses; and will include special courses 
aimed at success in specific testing situations. 

The other special areas will take place in the regular high school, i.e., science, math, physi- 
cal education, etc. 

At least three fourths of the student’s coursework will be in the College Prep School. 
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BERKELEY HIGH SCHOOL - SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 



Zone No. of Students 

250 



Percent of Students 
Onsite in Alternative 
9 



Grade Operational 

Range Schedule 

10-12 Feb. 1972 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

Upon completion of 3 years in the School of the Arts, the student will; 

1. Acquire an integrated, broad knowledge of the arts in relationship to society and his 
heritage; 

2. Develop positive attitudes toward achieving in other disciplines due to his suco-ss in the 
arts; and 

3. Demonstrate ability to further define and develop processes and skills related to his ar- 
tistic endeavors, as measured by achievement tests, teacher and peer group observation, 
self-evaluation, and public performance. 

b. Description and Uniqueness 

I his program will be oriented, especially to the following students-. 

1. Those who have demonstrated success in the arts but deficiencies in basic skills; 

2. Those who are seeking a broad cultural approach to the arts; 

S. Those who wish to develop indepth skills and knowledge as a performance specialist. 

It will provide a small instructional unit located in a well-arranged physical arf.a that faciliiates 
personali-zation and allows accommodation of differences in learning styles, interests, and 
abilities—making use of the success often achieved in the arts and the trust developed in those 
teachers as a springboard for motivation toward acquiring basic skills and knowledge in other 
educational aspects. 

Further, the program will enhance the opportunities for an individual to clarify the relation- 
ships between himself and his own cultural and ethnic tradition through the use of such 
techniques as black drama productions, jazz workshops, concerts, and plays by community 
artists, teaching Spanish by producing a play in Spanish, etc- 

The integrated curriculum with a broad cultural approach will involve the disciplines of art; 
dance; drama; music, foreign language; and communications skills in the areas of writing, 

TV, radio, film-making with an English-history humanities core. (Math, science, and physi- 
cal education requirements would be satisfied in the main high school.) 



TILDEN JUNIOR COMMUNITY SCHOOL 



Zone No. of Students 

A 150 



Percent of Students 


Grade 


Operational 


Onsite in Alternative 


Range 


Schedule 


100 


K-3 


Fall 1972 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

On an ongoing basis: 

] . To develop and evaluate experiential, community-based curriculum. 

2. To develop and evaluate a strategy for the involvement of the community in the life of 
the school. 

3. To develop and evaluate the operation of a junior community school through prede- 
termined test measurements. 

b. Description and Uniqueness 

During the planning year (July 1, 1971 - June 30, 1972), the planning staff will address ob- 
jectives: 

1. By developing a community curriculum design, based on the particular configuration of the 
the Berkeley community. 

2. By surveying the community to find individuals with special competencies who can re- 
late to elementary age children from work, residential, and ethnic communities contrib* 
uting to community life and by recruiting such persons to form a community resource 
pool from which the teacher can draw. 

3. By working out job descriptions fo * staff to include cross-class activities, integration of 
community contact, and time for the necessary curriculum design and reflection tasks; 
by selecting a competent staff for whom educational innovation is expected and who 
can become excited in the midst of the demands of a community-oriented program; by 
developing training procedures which will permit the staff to organize for the operation 
of the school, participate in the survey and recruitment of community personnel, and 
grow toward group spirit; and by identifying educational artifacts which will be needed 
by the school. Directions for assessing both standard school skills and distinctive com- 
munity learnings will need to be developed during this year. 

During the summer of 1972, the planning staff and teachers will address objectives: 

1. By designing curriculum components which include standard school skills and community 
inputs. 
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2. By developing procedures for the effective involvement of community contributors to 
the curriculum. Teachers will flesh out directions for assessment, Schools have become 
isolated from the communities they serve. School children spend most of the working 
day in classrooms, thereby being separated effectively from contact with the world of 
work which is the major aspect of community life. Likewise, the classroom has become 
separated from the main stream of community experience, understanding, and caring. 
Children, particularly from minority groups, need to become aware of the competence 
and valuable contributions to community life made by their parents and their people. 
Ways need to be found to help communities share in the education of their young and 
to help schools use community resources for educational purposes. We propose to re- 
cruit persons from work, residential, and ethnic communities to instruct the students at 

their points of competence as these relate to curriculum demands, and to pay for these 
services. 

3. The plan is for six classrooms (150 students) distributed by socioeconomic class and 
ethnic background to reflect the balance of the Berkeley Unified School District. 

c. Curriculum 

Tilden Junior Community School is a K-3 school in which persons from the community are 
involved in the formal instruction, based on the place their competencies meet, enrich, and 
make relevant the school’s curriculum. 
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MARTIN LUTHRR KING CLUSTER 







Percent of Students 


Grade 


Operational 


Zone 


No. of Students 


Onsite in Alternative 


Range 


Schedule 


A 


280 


22 


7-8 


Vail 1972 



a. Behavioral Objectives 



On an ongoing basis: 

1 To IVcc students and staff psychologically to such a degree that they will be able to 
utilize their innate talents and abilities to bring about learning of basic skills through a 
series of experiences which include curriculum-encompassing sensitivity sesnons for staf 
and studenfs-both individual and group-designed to reinforce an individual s self-wort . 
Standardized group and individual tests vould measure this objective. 

2 To develop students and staff who can fully accept racism within themselves and within 
society though required curriculum that emphasizes the value of different races; sche - 
uled personal Experience in the school and community; and group-individual psycholog a 
sessions. This objective would be measured through ps>chologic .1 interview. 

3 To change the vertical organization of the school, and to create an educational environ- 
ment with pLity . which can effectively educate all the students of the school, tnrough 
a series of cLckl and balances devised by students, staff, and parents. This objective 
could be measured by interview, ballots, and questionnaires. 



b. Description and Uniqueness 

Emphasis will be on psychology-designed to prepare students to deal with diemselves as 
wonhwhilc individual before dealing with basic skills in English, mathematics, social studies, 

etc. 

The cluster schor/ will include all major ethnic groups (45 percent Caucasian, « 
black, 10 percent Asian, 5 percent Chicano); with equal sex representa ion, an- 

achievers and nonachievers. 

The basic goal of the cluster school will be to establish a small learning community that will 
create a feeling of belonging by reducing the anonymity which normally exists in the large 
institutions. Students remain together in a cluster as they proceed through the school day. 
Because thev share the same experiences and teachers, the students develop a closet relatio • 
ship with everyone involved in the cluster program. The participation of the parent '" ‘he de- 
velopment ofThe program and in the day-to-day activity will be encouraged to 
ties to the larger community. Students necessarily will be engaged m planriing activities and 
carr^g out Lny aspects of the cluster program. This will engender a feeling that they are 
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effectively participating in making relevant decisions. The duster school will be a moclci from 
which much can be learned— more effective organization of SwCondary pchoolsj new v.'ays of 
cffectivdy helping students to become a part of their society; developing a sense of commur.ily; 
and creating feelings of personal worth within the school system. ' 
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WILLARD ALTERNATIVE 





No. of Students 


Percent of Students 


Grade 


Operational 


Zone 


Onsite in Alternative 


Range 


Schedule 


D 


300 


35 


7-8 


Fall 1972 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

1 . On an ongoing basis, to provide an alternative school model involving the resources of 
students, parents, and staff, designed to enable students to develop a strategy for assimi- 
lating a body of knowledge relevant to their life styles. The primary thrust will be to 
maximize future social, educational, and career options as measured by student-statt 
participation, and progress through student-staff observation, checklists, and written 

records. 

2. To de. elop a curriculum utilizing the resource of the community at large, students, and 
Staff specifically designed toi 

a. DeUver maximum grade level skills to all students in the area of communicadon, read- 
' ing, computation, listening, logic, creative thinking, and organization. 

b. Raise the self-esteem of each individual student so that he demonstrates a positive 
self-image as determined by written records and observation by peers and staff of the 

quality of his daily performance. 

c. Develop qualitative and quantitative skills for each student which are necessary to 
function effectively in college aud/or the world of work, as measured by district- 
approved test measurements. 

3. To create an educational community which provides all students with. 

a. Security for maximum effectiveness as a learner and as a teacher. 

b. Humanistic attitudes toward the society in which he lives. 

c. A basic understanding of self and how to relate effectively to those physical and social 
forces which surrounds him, as measured by student/teacher interview, questionnaire, 

and written reports. 



b. Description and t niqueness 

The school day would be divided into three components? 

i. The Learning Dynamics component will consist of a daily session at the beginning of each 
school day in which students, staff, and parents will work together in planning, implement- 
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ing, and evaluating the ongoing program. Monthly evaluation sessions also will be held 
in the evening in order that there may be full community participation. 

The Basic Skills component will consist of classes in English, history, mathematics, and 
science and will take place in the morning. Double periods may be the rule so the teach- 
ers may be involved in more than one discipline, minimize the number of teacher contact 
for the students, and give a longer and more flexible learning core of time. 

The Afternoon Component would be designed so that students would develop a greater 
knowledge, understanding, and participation in their community. This would be accom- 
plished through field trips, individual research projects, and community resqurce people. 
This time also would allow the students to explore their personal interests and talents. 



WEST CAMPUS: 9A - MULTICULTURAL HIGH POTENTIAL 



Zone No. of Students 



Percent of Students Grade 

Onsite in Alternative Range 



Operational 

Schedule 



250 



18 



9 



Fall 1972 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

Throughout the school year to: 

1. Permit increased sharing of ideas, techniques, and materials and the development of in- 
terdisciplinary learning activities among the staff, as measured by course effectiveness and 
increased communication and awareness through staff diaries, records, questionnaire 
response, and observation. 

2. Provide improved and increased opportunities for tutoring and individual activities to 
meet different student needs, as measured by increased levels of student achievement in 
all cognitive areas on district-approved measures. 

2. Provide a climate wherein innovation is encouraged, as measured by written records, ob- 
servation, and interviev;s of students and staff. 

4. Provide opportunities to build a closeness among all students as measured by student 
diaries, reports, and teacher-student observation. 

5. To develop basic academic skills for all students, as measured by narrative reports, 
teacher-student observation, and district-approved measurements. 

b. Description and Uniqueness 

Emphasis will be placed on academic achievement for college prep students from multiethnic 
backgrounds. This school will stress the development of cognitive and social skills with em- 
phasis on progress toward personal self-direction and ownership of time. Parental involvement 
will be stressed. 

Students will enter “A” under three programs: 

1. State-identified • individual testing 

2. Berkeley Plan 

3. AB-807 - Minority students with potential selected by screening committee. 

Of the 250 students, one-haif will be from low-income families, 145 will be white, 66 black, 
and 40 will be oriental and from other groups. 



WEST CAMPUS - ALTERNATIVE 9C 



Zone 


No. of Students 


Percent of Students 
Onsite in Alternative 


Grade 

Range 


Operational 

Schedule 




100 


8 


9 


Fall 1972 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

Throughout the school year, to develop and offer within the community new, relevant edu- 
cational experiences to enrich the offerings for thosfc youngsters who are able to accept that 
responsibility, as measured by student participation and achievement records in these activi- 
ties through interviews, film, direct and indirect observational methods of and by students/ 
teachers, questionnaires, and testing instruments. 

b. Description and Uniqueness 

Through the commitment of the student in regard to his own education and progress toward 
t^liat development, this program will attempt to build within each student an acceptance of 
his own respon^sibility in determining his future by contracting for part of his education 
through the utilization of the resources of the community. 

c. Curriculum 



The curriculum will be formed by combining basic courses with the resources of the com- 
munity, using performance contracts, e.g., through an art or history contract with a museum 
and/or library both for on-the-spot experience and for enrichment in the field. 



WEST CAMPUS: 9D - BLACK HOUSE 



Zone No. of Students 



Percent of Students 
Onsite in Alternative 



Grade 

Range 



Operational 

Schedule 



75 



6 



9 



Fa)l 1972 



a. Behavioral Objectives 

On an ongoing basis throughout the school year to: 

1 . Experiment and develop new teaching techniijues and styles as they relate to black 
youngsters to promote the development of feelings of self worth and self-acceptance, as 
measured by student-teacher observations and checklists, student-teacher-parent inter- 
views, and student response on selected or developed attitudinal inventories. 

2, Provide for a crash program which will allow for an acceleration of student learning in 
all basic skills as it relates to a pluralistic society, as measured by student response to 
teacher directed and district-approved instruments. 

b. Description and Uniqueness 

Program emphasis will be on minicourses of 6-week duration to allow for a rotation of stu- 
dents (both in terms of more opportunities for more students, and in terms of not making 
Black House a permanent placement). 

The program will serve only black youngsters, taking advantage of their cultural background 
and relating it to the development of an awareness of self and acceptance of self. Opportuni- 
ties will be offered for success by promoting student development of basic skills which will 
allow him to compete in this pluralistic world. 

c. Curriculum 

Such subject matter as the following will be offered: 

....Black finance/economics 
....Black performing arts 
....Cultural awareness 
....Black history 



III. THE OPERATION 



A. Staff Development 

frlf '"I ™ «‘>ditional teacher 

g and mserv.ce education programs. The innovative and diverse population in the alterna- 
tive school stalf and their commitment to change will provide an excellent opportunity to ap- 
proach teacher training in new ways. ^ P 

In school systems everywhere, Inservice training has been organized around the cognitive aspects 

ron”? r’'’ 'i:^'’ «hich have been handed down from the top eche 
Ion of the school system. When it has dealt with affective training in the T-group sensrft hTs 

aimed at achieving personal support, hut has done this in narrow ways. As f result, trainees com- 
pleted ‘taming programs without experience in conflict resolution or ability to appreciate dif- 
ferences. The resulting isolation undermined the entire effort. 

will recognize the major issues in inter- 

personal life and address itself to these. 

These issues are perceived to be: 

1. Mastery vs. powerlessness. 

2. Mutual support vs. isolation. 

3. Accountability for action based on clear mutual expectations vs. mistrust. 

4. Racism and its resulting effect upon the program. 

The tr,f„?r1i‘" 'heir defen- 

havi^r ■ * will provide a wide range of opportunities for experimenting with new be- 

pSe.'*™'”’*™ >"“y °f ‘h«e as 

II!? M “ developmental year with a training associate spending time 

trouble shooting m classrooms and through meetings with teachers, parents, and sfudents* This 

To hTt^Iw„“ trr” r » eommUmel:; 

usuallytSCth'S. 'he dehumanization factor 

^me oI ‘he first year activities will emphasize assessment: diagnosing weaknesses and strengths 
for certain job settings; identifying what pupil behaviors are being sought in various teaching 
strategies; relatmg optimum strategies to the desired outcomes; and discriminating between® 
various strategies, outcomes, and learners; and the relationships among them. 

The purpose of this approach to staff development will be to provide needed data to indivldnalive 
“aming program, on the basis of diagnosis and feedback. The msuhonSIrZl^^^^^^^^ 

rpr':,^.:: sUt ” ' ^ ^ .‘ew kno2d7and 
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Individualized training models also will be instituted. The participants can be phased in using a 
selection process that begins with the most powerful sector of the organization, and proceeds 
downward to the least powerful sector. At each juncture a select number of students will re- 
ceive training with staff. Every attempt will be made to have the student tramees representative 
of the major interest groups in the community as well as reflect the plurality in the school 

population. 

Persons with behavioral science skills and kiuiwledge of racial needs will do the training. If pos- 
sible those skills will be further refined in the sense that they will be in the area of social systems 
analysis. The school will be viewed as a social system in terms of roles of the incumbents, expec- 
tations, and personal predispositions. 



Cognitive learnings will include; solving human problems in education organisations, motivation, 
professional growth, interpersonal relations, conflict management, team building, group problem 
solving, leadership development, race relations, and community coalition formation. 

Specific training activities will take place in the alternative schools at the point the project be- 
comes operational as well. These activities will have specitic aims intended to advance the ends 
of the program in which they occur. They may also provide relevant data for the overall program. 
For example, there will be orientation and training in objective writing, data collecting, retiieval 
systems, and observation skills for those persons who will participate in the evaluation process. 

At one of the alternative schools there will be language training m Spanish and English; m another 
alternative school teacher training around child development theory will he instituted as a major 
component of the program. It is expected that these pre- and initial-project training efforts will 
give direction to the planning of the staff development design and will assist in the developmental 

changes that will take place in the program. 



1. The Media Team 

The media team will work with Super 8 film videotape, and still photography to promote 
and document growth and change as it occurs in the schools. 

The films will honor diversity and respect alternative life styles and teaching modes, and 
will be used to affirm uniqueness, evaluate growth, motivate change, and interpret goals 

and methods for achieving them. 

Some of the following film experiences have been tried in Berkeley and found to be effec- 
tive. For example, a class which may be videotaped in the morning, may view the tape 
during the afternoon session. This permits current discussion of the day’s activities, pro- 
vides early decisions for change, and helps teachers to become more explicit in the use of 
chosen activities and methods to attain their program objectives. 

Further, a week’s films and tapes may be edited for a presentation at a parent-staff meet- 
ing, enabling immediate and definitive focus for practical and meaningful discussion. A 
progression of films throughout the year will serve to record and document the history 
and growth of ^he alternative schools program. 

Moreover, other Berkeley students and teachers located in either alternative or regular pro- 
grams may view the films and learn from them; films offer many uses for inservice training 
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sessions; they also may be used to report what is happening in the schools to the com- 
munity and visitors to the community, thus reducing the need for onsite school visits. 

Prints of films and tapes will be available for viewing at the visitors* center, and eventually 
a media library will be compiled so th."t visitors may select particular models of schoo's for 
viewing. The tapes and films may be exported to other districts and schools throughout 
the Nation enabling wide benefit from the experiences documented by the media team. 

B. Public Information 

Because of the scope and magnitude of this project, a crucial component in its implementation, 
operation, and eventual success will be the way in which the public is informed. Massive and 
thorough efforts will be employed to insure that the school community and the wider com- 
munity have the facts and are currently informed on the development of the alternative schools. 
These efforts will be aimed at every facet of the Berkeley community and will include written 
materials as well as press, radio, and TV coverage. 

Every major educational advance in Berkeley has been preceded by intensive community dis- 
cussion and there always has been community participation at every point in the planning stage. 
The alternative schools proposal, because of its accelerated timetable, was developed with only 
limited community participation. Because of this an unusually detailed and extensive informa- 
tion and participation program will be launched. 

Board of education workshops will be held providing the opportunity for direct and personal 
questions and comments from the community to board members. Meetings in school facilities, 
homes, and neighborhoods will be planned and held. Central office administration will be avail- 
able to individuals who have questions, and will provide leadership in bringing together several 
factions, with the aid of a moderator, that may need to encounter each other. 

A variety of publications will be prepared. Some publications will be mailed directly to every 
home in Berkeley, some to the homes of school parents. Other pamphlets, information sheets, 
etc., will be distributed through churches, libraries, supermarkets, banks, schools, and other pub- 
lic facilities so that as many people as possible will know about the programs. 

1 . The Visitors Center 

A visitors center for the alternative schools will be located within the program’s central of- 
fices. The center will be open to all Berkeley Unified School District visitors who are inter- 
ested in the alternative schools. The center will be st.iffed by a part-time secretary and a 
public information specialist who will work with the director of alternative schools. 

Initially, the center will contain profiles on each alternative school model. Experimental 
school publications will be duplicated, when appropriate, for dissemination. A history of 
how alternative schools started and evolved in Berkeley also will be available to interested 
visitors. All materials will be collected or developed by the public information specialist. 

2. Open Houses 

Each separate school will be asked to schedule 2 or 3 hours each week for classroom 
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visitations, tor v...tor,s to participate in the activities of the program. This scheduling will 
insure that classroom instruction won’t be hindered. The weekly “open house will be 
limited to accommodate the number of visitors to the size of the school. Arrangements 
will be made so that the open house will be held at different schools each day of the week. 
The visitors’ center will schedule the visitors into each school. 

Eventually, it is planned that the visitors’ center will contain films, t^ics. slides, 

tapes from the Alternative Schools’ media team, which will be available for viewing by the 

vibiters. 

3. Publications 

Initially, a 2-page publication related to the alternative schools containinpictures, pro- 
grams, description! and course outlines will be mailed to every home in Berkeley. There 
also will be other publications sent to parents and staff during the summer and a press 
campaign to inform the community about the Alternative Schools. 

During the school year each school will be encouraged to produce publications by students 
for parents. Copies of these publications will be kept on file tor visitors. The district wil 
provide the production facilities for these publications. 

The public information specialist will assist, the individiral schools in pmduction and dis- 
semiLtion matters whenever this is needed. The district w^i publish either newsletters, 
pamphlets, or a small newspaper that would provide the project information to parents, 

staff, students, and community. 



C. Family-School Transactions 

An alternative is proposed to the district’s counseling and guidance services. In place of all 
counselors working in pupil personnel services having school 

ternative schools program, a raciaUy mixed cadre of pupil personnel staff will be assigned to 
fan, .Hies, 

The aim is to depart from the traditional worker-client, therapist-patient dichotomy and ad- 
vance the concept of a participatory, interactionary, reciprocal relationship between school 
persons rendering services and consumer or user groups needing service The new concept de- 
mands new language. Terms like “guidance,’’ “diagnosis,” “therapeutic grow out of a medical 

model which stigmatize persons. 

The program will use school guidance staff, i.e., psychologists, socid workers, and counselors 
fSfTtransactions that ptot around the school life of the students in the participant fml- 
Ues. The cadre will be sensitive to the needs of children attending alternative sehoo s ^d Interpret 
these needs to their families. Collaborative planning tor school programs will be a significant 

part of this op'jration. 

The cadre will facilitate the family’s use of supportive services when f 

districtwide basis* when measurement and other assessments are required, the student will h ^ 

assistance and support in participating in evaluative activities. In sum, the cadre will be allied 

the family, rather than with the school. 



The cadre’s tasks will center with the family and the child, assisting ,i the interpretation of the 
Experimental Schools Program not only to the student but the parents as well. In addition the 
cadre will work with both staff and representatives from other agencies to alleviate problems 
and provide solutions to mounting crises. 

By working in the neighborhoods with the families it will be possible to further assist in the 
diagnosis of the needs of the individual student so that wiser choices for student and parent in- 
volvement will be achieved. 



D. Evaluation 

Evaluating the alternative education program of the Berkeley Unified School District presents 
some obstacles which are unique and some which are inherent in all attempts to assess educa- 
tional programs. What is unique about the Berkeley program- from the standpoint of its evalu- 
ation-is that it is made up of a number of discrete subprograms which use ?h;ernative means to 
a common set of goals. Thus, each program must be evaluated individually and collectively as 
part of the total district program. To accomplish this type of evaluation wc plan to use the field 
observation program model developed by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Insi/ ue at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, to train and place observers in the various programs. The data will he 
gathered by systematic interviewing as well as by observation. 

Since one of the major objectives of the Berkeley program is to do away with institutional racism, 
we plan to conduct continuous interviewing of samples of students, program staff, and commun- 
ity along the dimensions of curriculum, community participation, and organization development, 
to determine progress toward this objective. To determine progress in basic skills we plan to use 
pre- and post-testing processes with the following achievement tests; Grades 1-3, Cooperative 
Primary Test; Grades 4-11, Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills; and Grade 12, Iowa Test of Edu- 
chlicnai Development, in addition to specially developed criterion reference measures. 

Under this type of program we plan to appoint a field evaluation trainer whose function will be 
to train the observers and to organize and supervise a continuous series of program evaluations, 
monitoring and feedback sessions involving the program staff, the observers, and appropriate 
personnel from the central staff of the Berkeley Unified School District. 

We plan to use four observers who will he divided into two teams, each assigned to one of the 
zones and with sub-assignment to grade levels as designed in the chart b^low; 



ZONE A 



K-3 4-6 




7-8 



10-12 



Observation 1 
Observation 2 






ZONED 



K-3 4-6 



K-12 . 7-8 



10-12 
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Observation 1 
Observation 2 



i|» 



The observers will be trained to observe, interview, and record data on the lollowing processes 
and components within each program. 

1. Teacher-pupil learning processes and interactions. 

2. Administrative-organizational systems processes. 

3. Parent-community status (involvement, attitudes, tv'aluation, judgment of pupil develop- 
ment). 

4. Interactions among these components (1,2,3). 

5. Teacher status at several points (attitude, morale, productivity). 

9 

6. Curriculum programs. 

More specifically, we proposed to use a protocol-framework such as the following for collection 
• and analysis of qualitative data on the programs under examination; 

1. Program structure and content 

a. Structure 

1. Program duration. 

2. Allocation of time to program components. 

Institutional arrangements at individual schools and throughout the program 

Personnel arrangements involving teachers, supervisors, community-based teacher 
aides and residents, and other personnel. 

b. Content 

1. Use of time and resources. 

2 . N ature of program experience . 

3. Nature of personnel preparation and deployment. 

4. Other. 

c. Extent to which various aspects of program structure and content contribute to pupil 
development and other desired outcomes 

d. Participant evaluation and response to the program 
L Pupil reactions to the program. 

2. Teacher’s reaction to the program and contrasting data from previous experiences. 

3. Administrator-supervisor reactions to program and contrasting data from previous 
experience. 

4. Parent-community acceptance of the program. 

6. Judgmental data from program developers of the operational effectiveness of 
of the program. 
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c. Observational data on program operations 

\, Classroom observations of learning and social environment, 

2. Teacher and pupil morale as observed in program operations. 

3. Participatory response of teachers and administrators in program development 
and implementation. 

4. Parent-community involvement in program development and implementation. 

In an effort to control the problem of student mobility we plan to selectively map the progress 
of individual sch )ols throughout the life of the program in terms of gains or changes in achieve- 
ment and/or attitudes. The following steps will be considered for achieving this evaluation 
strategy during the initial period of the program. 

1. Meeting of program staff with evaluation consultant and trainer to establish objectives of 
subprograms and relate these to overall objectives of total program. 

2. Description and operational design of testing and interviewing programs will also be ac- 
complished at this meeting. 

3. Selection and training of observers and development of field observation recording and rc • 
porting system in conjunction with program staff. Obser ers will be present at the inaugura- 
tion of iieVx' programs. 

4. Periodic feedback sessions will be established for each subprogram and for total program 
staff. Observers and the evaluation consultant will meet with staff to provide feedback on 
observations and analysis for that time period. Assistance will be provided to the programs 
under study by feeding back data gathered by field observers. 

5. Monitoring and reporting activities as well as reporting procedures will be established in con- 
junction with the external evaluation group established by the U.S. Office of Education. 



IV. ADMINISTRATION 

In order to function properly and bring the various components of the program together certain 
positions have been proposed. These positions, their relation to one another, and their place on 
the organizational chart, will be evolutionary in nature during the duration of the program. Thus, 
what is proposed initially will be modified as people interact and as needs arise. The final struc- 
ture is unknown, the immediate one follows. 

A. Director, Alternative Schools 

This is a new personnel role within the organizational structure of the Berkeley schools. 

It is perceived that the director will have a firm commitment to change and would view himself 
as a change agent. Ideally, he will have broad experiences in community-relations and knowledge 
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of educational and behavioral science theory as well as practical work experience in school 
systems. He must be able to tolerate and manage conflict. 



His work role will be primarily that of coordinator of all the facets of the project. That means 
he would be striving to effect harmonious relationships between and among the people consti- 
tucncies as well as coordinating the project and act as an advocate of the alternative school 

components. 

Between the experimental school sector and the “mainland” of the district he would mmntmn 
open communications so that each can influence the other. He would not be viewed *»ms 
or his colleagues as allied with either sector nor as deriving his power or status from either. He 
will be accoLtable to the assistant superintendent in charge of instruction, and be responsive to 

the Council for Alternative Schools. 

In addition, he will work closely with the assistant superintendent for administration to insure 
administrative and fiscal responsibility. 



B. The Alternative Schools Council 

The Alternative Schools Council is proposed to assist in the operation of the program. The 
council will be composed of delegates from each of the experimental school sites who may rep- 
resent either or several of the following categories; parents, students, nonparent 
residents, business and/or civic organizations within the community. Such a 
vocate of the alternative schools concept and will participate m a real way in the decisionmkmg 
process relating to the administration of the expenmental schools and the educational pro^am 
of those schools. Efforts will be made to effect a mechanism for articulation with the adminis- 
tration and the programs of the regular schools within the system so that communications are 

kept open and isolation does not set in. 



C. Additional Personnel 



Additional personnel will be hired to assist in performing the various functions listed 
training, evaluation, and family "school transactions. 



earlier, i.e.. 



This staff will work with the director, the leaders of the alternative schools, and the students to 
insure a successful operating model. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. The Central Theme 

The Franklin P’erce Experimental Schools Project is an organization of two secondary and 
four elementary schools, each with a common central theme - providing an appropriate envi- 
ronment for optimum learning for each student. 

The project schools, through initial placement, replacement (when necessary), and through 
continuous evaluation and monitoring, provide for each student the most appropriate curric- 
ulum delivery system and learning environment possible. The lock-step programs (typical in 
many schools today) are gone, as are the “time in school” barriers, and the typical regimen- 
tation of rigid course offerings, and rigid class schedules. 

Components developed for the project from the statement of needs provide a variety of 
learning environments for each student as he progresses through the various educational pro- 

grams, including: 

1. The regular “reactive group” classroom 

2. The seminar “interactive” classroom 

3. A variety of “active” learning environments including: 

a. the learning resource center 

b. the home color television set 

c. the student center 

ri. the school laboratory in science, home economics, and languages 

4. A variety of work experience stations in: 

a. district classrooms 

b. district job centers 

c. business and industry 

d. institutions 

5. Outdoor education areas: national. State, and local parks. 

6. Lifetime sports locations: bowling alley, swimming pool, archery range, golf course, etc. 

7. International and interstate exchange programs with classroom locations (on a short-term 
basis) throughout the world. 

The curriculums for the project components include the importation of a variety of research 
tested curriculum strategies including: 

1. Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) developed by Research for Better Schools, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

2. Individually Guided Education (IGE) developed by the Institute for the Development of 
Educational Activities (sponsored by the Kettering Foundation). 
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3. Patterns in Arithmetic (PIA) developed by the Northwest Regional Laboratory. 

4. Male Oriented Program-Shoreline School District, 

5. Occupational Versatility, Individualized Industrial Arts * Title III. 

6. 4-1-4-1 plan from Washington High School. 

7. Individual Contract Management System •• Brigadoon Elementary School. 

8. Personalized Classroom Model •• Clover Park School District. 

9. Individualized Library Management System - Clover Park. 

10. Language Arts Program (LAP) Instructional Systems - Nova, Hughson, Castle Rock, Federal Way. 

1 1 . Diagnostic Center Behavior Modification Techniques •• Franklin Pierce. 

12. Geography and math large group electronic response system techniques •• Franklin Pierce. 

The organizational arrangements of the project provide a variety of opportunities to attend school, 
whereas most public schools today operate on a 5 -day week, 180-day school year with an op- 
tional summer session, project schools offer: 

1 . A basic 4-day instructional week with “split” sessions beginning as early as 8 : 30 or as late as 
12:00 noon. 

2. A learning resource center which is open 240 days a year and every evening. 

3. A fifth day optional program providing a wide variety of experiences in environmental edu- 
cation, lifetime sports, vocational experiences, which have not ordinarily been available to 
public school students. 

4. Interim month programs in January and July with studv^nts taking only one or two intensive 
courses instead of four or five. 

Because of the variety of options available, and becavise of the gradual change in a success per- 
formance based curriculum, it is increasingly possible to tailor an individual program for each 
student. The extent of the individualization of the program is illustrated in the case studies in 
section III of this report. 

More than 200 parents, teachers, and administrators in the district identified the above solutions 
as the best way to reach the high mobility students found in the Franklin Pierce School District. 

The traditional programing of schools simply have not met the variety of educational needs of the 
highly transient student. 



B. Significant Student Needs 

A statement of needs came from surveys of parents in the Franklin Pierce District and from an 
extensive needs statement developed by the Washington State Advisory Council for Title III 
(ESEA). This council conducted more than 1,000 interviews to ascertain perceived needs of 
students, parents, and teachers in Washington Schools. Those appropriate for highly transient 
suburban student populations were chosen as most representative of Franklin Pierce. 

The student needs which follow have been linked to objectives in figure 1. 

1 . The need for every student to experience success. 

Whereas present educational programs provide opportunities for students to /ai7 in order 
that other students may succeed, most project school curriculums are designed so that all 
students succeed. The variety of programs available in the project schools are mostly un- 
graded, no -fail programs. 

2. The need for every student to actively participate in the learning process and to be given 
experiences in school zvhich develop real responsibility , 

Through compulsory vocational programs for all students, minicourses, interdisciplinary 
programs, independent study and contract type programs, interim month programs, fifth 
day programs, and a variety of new curriculum offerings and curriculum delivery systems, 
it is expected that the strategy of dealing with students will change in the experimental 
schools. By 1973, graduates of the experimental schools will, as a requirement of gradua- 
tion, be required to have a certificate from someone, external to the school, certifying that 
they have indeed assumed a “rear responsibility” and have performed satisfactorily. 

3. The need for building a positive self-image in every student by providing him with a seiise 
of dignity and pride, a need to foster a sense of identity, a need to encourage self-confidence 
and willingness to meet challenging situations. 

Transient and low-income students often lack the stability and emotional tools to relate well 
with their peer groups. Often the “lock step” progi'ams of the traditional school keep 
youngsters effectively out of touch with their teachers and make them unable to be produc- 
tive members of their own peer groups. 

4. Students need school sponsored programs which utilize their own interests as vehicles for 
learning, e.g., an interest in auto .shop to learn math. 

Students and teachers often have little to say about curriculti -i content with required sub- 
jects being dictated from the university level or from the State department of education. 
Curriculum often is more a matter of precedent rather than the result of careful analysis of 
student needs. Do students really need to study English for .'.',160 hours in their 12 years 
of schooling? Are there more relevant things to study and do? The experimental schools 
think that there are more relevant things to do, and have developed a whole range of new 
curricular offerings developed by teachers and students around the interests of today rather 
than the precedent of yesterday. 
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5. Students need experiences in school which will prepare them for a future which does not 
presently exist, and is not precisely known. 

Western society is experiencing major adjustments: 

Employment patterns such as the 4-day week emphasize greater use of 
technological skills and increased leisure time. 

— Technology is increasing so rapidiy that students must be prepared for 
work that doesn’t presently exist. 

— Standards of personal and moral conduct, as evidenced by birth control, 
women’s liberation, rejection of religious traditions, represent new bases 
for personal relationships. 

6. Students are showing a need for idealism, and are beginning to challenge many traditional 
values. 

Nonmaterial values are gaining over material values. The emphasis on humanism in pro- 
grams is now challenging the basic need for poverty, ignorance, and war. Selected experi- 
mental programs are needed which place students directly in touch with these conditions 
so they can experience the “real” and not the “hypothetical” problem, and thereby gain 
a realistic rather than an idealistic approach to the problem. 

C. Significant Institutional Needs 

The school institution needs to develop priorities so that the limited financial resources avail- 
able to schools can be used most effectively. The six project schools are geared to meet the 
following institutional needs. 

1. Teachers need to be retrained to work at a higher performance level with strategies involv- 
ing both individualized instruction and carefully developed teaching procedures. Specifically, 
teachers need to develop skills v/hich: 

a. Enable them to work adequately with pupils grouped in flexible, continuous progress 
curriculums. 

b. Enable them to establish educator-learner relationships which promote understanding, 
respect, and communication between students and parents. 

c. Enable them to understand the need to develop materials which are relevant to the 
world of today. 

d. Enable them to utilize community resources and effect a system for utilizing parent 
and student volunteers. 

2. School buildings need to be utilized the year around. 

Presently, school buildings are fully used only 1,080 hours and partially used only 1,800 
hours of the 6,240 hours in a 5-da/ week, and 8,760 hours of the 7-day, 62-week year. 

3. Because of limited financial resources, schools need to utilize staff members more efficiently. 

Project schools will be utilizing improved staffing models which are designed to improve 
student productivity and little increase in staffing cost. 
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FIGURE 1. -Relationship of Identified Educational Needs 
to Proposed Project Objectives 



Needs Objectives 
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4. There is need to promote greater community involvement so that: 

a. Channels of communication between school and community arc open and adequate. 

b. The community is involved in the development of policies and goals. 

c. Community resources are used both inside and outside of the school for educational 
purposes. 

5. There is need to develop or adapt an individualized curriculum winch provides **fluid** 
movement between the range of individualized teaching materials and group oriented cur- 
riculums. 

Because individualized programs tend to be more costly and require more manpower, in- 
dividualized teaching procedures are needed only when there is need for greater student 
involvement, and when the group curriculums do not address themselves to a specific 
student’s academic or social deficiency. 

6. There ts need to deal with the problem of localism, ranging from StaP: government to 
individuals, 

Changes are being mandated in recognized systems, sometimes in an uncompromising 
manner. 

a. Local school taxes are increasingly burdensome and under extensive modification. 

When they fail to pass, there must be alternative ways to operate the schools. 

b. Local control of schools is subject to caustic appraisals and in some instances total 
realignment. 

c. Teacher organizations are increasingly responsible for educational systems and 
operations, albeit not without some turmoil. 

The consensus seems to be that the school is not responsible for the whole child, that the 
child comes to school affected by these changes. If an experimental school can be developed, 
demonstrating an acceptance and recognition of these forces as molding its curriculum, such 
an educational system would be nationally significant. 

D. Significant Dissemination Needs 

If the project is to be successful as a disseminator of innovative ideas, then there are needs which 
must be met in areas of trai ling, evaluation, and dissemination. 

1 . There needs to be a trdning program for each of the component curriculum programs in the 
project with a new taxonomy of University developed course offerings which take in ac- 
count the populations to be served including? 

a. Visitation programs, 

b. Minicourses and workshops, 

c. Regular courses. 

2. Project components need to be accounted for in.the PPBES (Planned Programmed Budget 
Evaluation System) so that the economic as well as the quality variables are known prior 
to the export of the project. 



Figure 2. -Relationship of Identified Insitutional Needs to 
Proposed Project Objectives 



Needs 



Objectives 




Individualized and ^oup oriented 
curriculums need to be efficiently 
managed. 



The amount of time a student spends in school will be de* 
termined by his performance level. The school will move 
from an emphasis of providing 180 days of “custody” 
to emphasizing a change in the level of “performance.” 



The institution needs schools which 
the patrons can afford. 



A cost*effectiveness formula will be applied to present 
as well as new curriculums utilizing the following formula: 

T otal cost X quality ratio ^ ^ g 

instructional cost (Coefficient) 

Those propams which can be justified either from in* 
creased quality or decreased instructor’s cost will be re- 
tained. Others will be modified or discontinued. 
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3. A system for determining cost-effective import and export criteria needs to be developed. 

4. The project needs to be able to handle visitors to the project schools without these visitors 
becoming part of the educational process. 

5. Evaluation needs to be accomplished in the affective as well as the psychomotor domain 
and needs to be continuous in all project components. External as well as internal sources 
of evaluation are needed which tell the other nation’s schools the things that do not work 
as well as those that do work. School personnel, like industry, must learn to discard 
those practices which are not productive. 



II. PROJECT COMPONENTS 

A. Programs 

The district will place into operation 10 programs identified as follows: 

49*1 0"1 1 Brookdale Elementary, IGE Program 
49-10-13 Christensen Elementary, IGE Program, 

49-10-18 Parkland Elementary, Individualized Vocational Program. 

49-10-19 James Sales Elementary, IGE Program. 

49-10-28 Keithley Junior High School, Occupational Versatility and Project REAP 
(Reading Educational Activity Program). 

49-10-24 Washington High School, Interim Month. 

49-00-01 Staff Training. 

49-00-02 Project Administration 
49-00-03 Project Dissemination. 

49-00-04 Project Evaluation. 

The final four programs will provide support for the first six programs. The six operational proj- 
ects will operate most of the project components and implement many of the project goals. 

B. Component Categories 

The district will continue, expand, or place into operation a number of proven educational pro- 
grams which have been piloted over the past 6 years. Some of these programs have been in 
operation in the Franklin Pierce District, some in acyacent or nearby districts, others in dis- 
tricts in other parts of the country. A number of programs directly or indirectly relating to the 
concept of individualization are not now sufficiently known to our staff to be able to adequately 
identify them at this time. The identification^ assessment, adaptation, and implementation of 
these programs or techniques will be a continuous effort of this project. 

1. Individualized Education Programs. This concept embodies diagnosis of learning problems 
on an individual basis, planning of educational programs for individual students, and non- 
graded arrangements on a systemwide K-12 basis. 

Individually Prescribed Instruction (iri) was initiated by the district 2 years ago. De- 
veloped by the University of Pittsburgh, this system is now being utilized in a large group 
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Figure 3. -Relationship of Identified Dissemination Needs 
and Proposed Project Objectives 



Need 



Objective 





setting in a pilot school. Next year the strategy will be utilized in many project schools as 
one of the branching program alternatives for regular group instruction. The district has suc- 
cessfully imported this innovation on a pilot basis, modified it to meet district needs, and 
adapted it on a district-wide basis. Because cost-effectiveness efficiencies will be built into 
the program, the model could demonstrate how this innovation could be adopted generally 
in the Nation’s schools. 

Individually Guided Education (iGE) is a Kettering Foundation sponsored project which 
has attempted to bring together in one system the most promising concepts and methods 
in student grouping. Staffing, and individualizing instriiction. Brookdale, James Sales, and 
Christensen schools have been accepted in the 12 Northwest League of IGE schools. Train- 
ing of teachers for this new individualized strategy is now underway. 

Patterns In Arithmetic (PIA) a media/programed approach to individualized mathematics 
' instruction is being supported by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. It ap- 
pears that this program will be appropriate for some students in project schools. 

2. Diagnostic Teaching. Diagnostic teaching is one of the means by which the elements which 
make up the learning climate can be organized to meet student needs. If individualization 
is to truly accommodate each student in terms of his learning capacities, his interests and 
competencies, his problems and aspirations, a.ssessment or diagnosis is an imperative in pro- 
gram planning and implementation. Such an assessment will require diagnosis of learning 
styles, strengths and weaknesses, and will require direct assistance of the teacher by skilled 
counselors, psychologists, social workers, and physicians who can assist in accurate and 
meaningful diagnosis. 

A diagnostic teaching strategy to provide individualized instruction was implemented in the 
district 5 years ago, This program is providing for approximately 10 percent of the students 
who have severe educational problems when confined to traditional programs. In the pilot 
schools, the system has successfully dealt with the transient student who often spends less 
than 1 year in the school district. Utilizing approximately 250 programs and 300 pieces of 
hardware, the pilot programs have shown that the concept of failure can be eliminated 
from low achieving students and that all students can learn to read and develop basic com- 
putational skills. Diagnostic center strategies will be doubled in the project schools and 
will include correction of a wider range of pupil difficulties than the limited special educa- 
tion focus in the present program. The diagnostic teaching model h,- ’ *^n exported widely; 
and, in cooperation with the University of Puget Sound, more than i . *achers have been 
trained in the past 3 years. The diagnostic teaching concept is the subject of a 30-minute 
color film prepared by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

3. Student and Teacher Developed Curriculum. The Franklin Pierce School District is in its 
third year of developing student and teacher motivated curriculum programs. These pro- 
grams have operated during interim months and summer sessions. They have included a 
wide variety of courses designed to take advantage of the new knowledge which students 
bring with them to school as well as the tremendous background of the “well traveled” 
transient student. Twenty-five percent of the interim programs offered at Washington High 
School last year were conducted off campus with group and individual student placements 
throughout the Puget Sound area. Two of the programs took students to Italy and Mexico. 
One of the most successful courses taught in the high school last year was a course in 
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Psycho-Cybernetics, which successfully changed the self image of more than a dozen high 
school students. Other course offerings include! 

Introduction to Art; Advanced Art Resctu’ch; Secretary’s Day in the Office; Personal Business 
Needs; Executive Aspirations; Personal Typing; Forkner Shorthand; Girls Wordworking 
Skills; Furniture Refinishing; Fibers and Fabrics; Boys Foods; Foreign Foods and Culture; 
Independent Clothing Laboratory; Knit and Stretch Sewing; Beginning and Advanced Knit- 
ting; Marriage Study; Chess; Recreation; Aerobics; Driver Education; Beginning Dance and 
Exercise; Athletic Fundamentals; Beginning Norwegian; Conversational German; Roman 
Culture and Civilization; Conversational Spanish and French; Ireland, Special King of 
World; Adventure in Literature of the World; Contemporary Fiction; Creative Interpreta- 
tion of Poetry; Beginning Debate; Early American Authors, Reading for Leisure; Creative 
Writing Seminar; Comparative Religions; Psycho-Cybernetics; Literature and Space; The 
Roarin’ Twenties; Eastern Thought; Math Potpourri; Probability; Quick Trigonometry; 
Vectors; Quick Calculus; Math, Useful Uses and Idr as; Wildlife Biology; Microbiology; 
Chemistry of Ecology; Chemistry of Biological Systems; Depth Studies in World History; 
Great Personalities in History; Racial Minorities; Cultural Anthropology; Depth 
Studies in United States History; Children’s Theatre Workshop; Personality; How to 
Make and Fly Paper Airplanes; Beginning Folk Guitar; Music Aesthetics Through Singing. 

Through a controlled evaluation process, the success or failure of these relevant courses will 
be made known. Curriculums and training programs for those that are successful can serve 
as a model for other schools now searching for relevant course ideas. 

4. Lifetime Sports and Activities. Lifetime sports and activities are an integral part of the 
school physical fitness program. These are not marginal or recreational activities and should 
relate directly to the individual needs of students for motor skill development as well as 
meeting many social, emotional, and psychological needs. Over 50 lifetime sports or activi- 
ties have been identified which will have a high degree of motivation potential in school 
and also carryover outside of school hours or into adulthood. Developing skills re- 
quired for enjoyment of the activities and provisions for buildings and sites to meet 

the needs of these activities are shared responsibilities of the school and the community. 

Planning, inservice training, and implementation of selected lifetime type activities will be 
accomplished in conjunction with the various community agencies and organizations shar- 
ing an interest and responsibility in this field. The Lifetime Sports Education Project of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will be involved 
to achieve an extension of the concept through all grade levels and into the community. 

A reorganization of the time blocks within the school day and week will greatly enhance 
the options of the student in availing himself of the many opportunities afforded by a life- 
time approach to physical fitness. This model should be able to be applied to all schools in 
the district within the first year. 

5. Environmental Education. Man is the dominant organism on earth. Through physical and 
technological efforts he has achieved many changes^ direct and indirect, positive and nega- 
tive. In some instances a crossroads has been reached and the quality of life may be in 
serious jeopardy. To meet the challenge of the future, eiidronmental studies showing all 
facets of where, how, and why man lives should be offered. This will require an inter- 
disciplinary approach, not as a single subject, but as synthesis of all school disciplines, 
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requiring knowledge, skills, and understanding. The total environment, classroom, school 
building, school site, community sites, and the nearby region can all be melded into a 
comprehensive environmental education program. 

With the flexibility offered by the fifth day and interim month programs, it is possible to 
develop models of an environmental education curriculum which will have maximum im- 
pact upon the understanding and interpretation of his environment by the student. The 
project schools are now in the sixth year of an outdoor education program in which sixth 
graders spend a week at a nearby resident camp facility. All aspects of a K- 12 environ- 
mental education program will be made available to all schools under this project. Because 
of the strong relationship of this program to the Lifetime Sports and Activities program, 
they will each exert strong influence in facility and site modernization and upgrading. 

6. International Education. The Franklin Pierce School District is the school-to-school part- 
ner with the American School of Vientiane, Laos. The district superintendent, the ele- 
mentary curriculum director, and the board chairman have visited the school in Laos. 
Students from the American School of Vientiane are attending school in Franklin Pierce 
this year and students from Franklin Pierce will be attending school in Laos next year. 

The recruiting for the American School is done in Franklin Pierce and a Franklin Pierce 
School principal will be the principal of the Laotian school beginning in August 1971. 

In addition to the formal relationship progiams with the school-to-school program, the 
district has participated in exchange programs to Italy and Mexico. Funds will be bud|;eted 
under “teacher and student developed curriculums” to continue and improve the efforts 
of the past toward international education. Preliminary contacts to promote further ex- 
change programs have been made with Isao Sato, Sendai Ikuei, Gakuen High School, 
Sendai, Japan, to exchange 15 students from our school district with 15 students from 
Japan for the summer of 1971. Similar exchanges have been planned with a school in Hong 
Kong and a school in Mexico. The curriculum programs for these activities will be devel- 
oped in the experimental schools project. By the third year of the project, it is expected 
that half of the project students will have some form of international education experience 
during their junior and senior high school year. 

7. Extended Time: Day, Week, Year. The extended tise of all school facilities is called for by 
two factors which are increasing in intensity day by day. The first is very evident in an 
individualized program such as is embodied in this project, where additional time is re- 
quired to provide for all of the optional curricular and extra-curricular needs of the student 
and the community. The second factor is the call for greater functional return to the com- 
munity for the tremendous investment being called for in support of education. Changes 

in the time structure will also demand a plan which will optimize use of present and future 
facilities and achieve some economies on a shared basis: parks and playgrounds, swimming 
pools, auditoriums and conference centers, central kitchens, cultural and museum facilities, 
and vocational facilities and equipment. The project will implement a practical plan by 
which we can achieve a substantially fuller utilization of the school plant, both from the 
standpoint of educational and noneducational purposes. We will also take the schools into 
the community on a much more extensive basis in order to achieve more flexibility and the 
economies which will result from not requiring more or new facilities in each instance. 

Because students achieve at uneven rates, it is inappropriate for them to spend the same 
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amount of time m school. The strategy calls for a year-round school operation but with a 
variable student year. The basic school calendar will provide alternative times for school 
attendance with the counseling process assisting the student to select the most appropriate 
package for his learning style. 

School Year Calendar, Project Promise 



Minimum School Year 


4 days per 


week, 32 weeks 


128 days 


Mini Semester 


4 weeks, 5 


days per week 


20 days 


Fifth Day Programs 


32 weeks. 


1 day per week 


32 days 


Summer Semester 


4 weeks, 4 


days per week 


1 6 days 


5th Day Summer Prog. 


4 weeks, 1 


day per week 


4 days 








200 days 



Year-round school programs are not new, but the present models have usually been short 
lived. The Franklin Pierce plan presents a new departure which, if successful, could have 
nationwide replicability. 

The School Day. Although most programs will operate in 1971-72 during the traditional 
hours of 8:00 to 3:30, the schools will be open longer hours. In each project school the 
learning resource center where students work on individualized programs will be available 
to them for the extended hours. Selected students will be able to attend school in the late 
afternoon and evening, permitting them to participate in family activities. Many parents 
work the evening shifts and are home only in the daytime. This variable program will per- 
mit parents to work the same hours as their children, which in turn could improve the 
supervision and family relationships of these students. The variable day also allows the 
slow and gifted students additional opportunities to utilize school resources. 

8. Vocational Component. There is a wide complaint that students are not educated about 
the world of work, and what is taught is within the sterile, often outdated environment 

of an industrial arts classroom. This project will expand the present community lab, interim 
month, and other vocational programs to include all students 1-12. The experiences at the 
elementary and junior high level will largely be in school, but out-of-school work activities 
are planned for all other students. Students graduating from Washington High School in 
1975 will be required to have vocational work experience to graduate. There has been a 
lot of talk about expanding vocational opportunities to all students and this project will 
serve as a nationwide model of that concept. 

9. Drug Education. The problems arising from extensive use of drugs by school age youth 
must be solved by educational rather than by legal action. Because of the highly transient 
nature of the Franklin Pierce School District’s student body, a high priority is to be given 
to a combined drug and health program appropriately implemented at every age or grade 
level. Mr. William E. Noonan, Jr., Director of the Lifetime Sports Educational Project, also 
serves on the National Action Committee on Drug Education. We plan that through his 
involvement a program can be implemented within which viable ties are possible with a 
number of major curriculum efforts of this project. 
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The Division of Mental Health of the Department of Institutions, and the Department of 
Health will provide assistance to expand education and consultation' in a community based 
program. The District has cooperated with the Creative Life Foundation in developing a 
drug education program which can serve as a basis for an improved and expanded effort. 

At the present time, the program involves representatives of the community, student body, 
and school staff. 

10. Improved Use of Media and Technology. The impact of technology and autom-cion has 
been felt in most aspects of American life. Exploding technology in the fields of iitforma- 
tion management and systems engineering alone accounts for dramatic changes in our 
economic and social patterns. Yet modern schools have been slow to apply these tech- 
nological tools significantly to the educational process or are so inefficient in utilizing the 
tools that they are unable to continue their use and operation. 

This project utilizes extensive technology and automation, but only those hardware sys- 
tems that are backed up by the software to make them operational. The district will expand 
' from one to four the number of large group student response system classrooms. These 

systems are fully backed up with software developed in Project PROMISE, Phase I. The 
diagnostic teaching strategy now programs about 200 pieces of individualized learning 
hardware. This strategy will be expanded for the pilot schools. A cost-efficient videotape and 
response classroom complex will allow one teacher to individualize the instructional process in 
nine 10-student seminar rooms hooked together electronically. The project will demonstrate 
how other districts can utilize the new hardware using a cost-effectiveness model. 

11. Training Component. Three of the district’s schools - Parkland Elementary (K-6); 

Keithley Junior High (7-9); and Washington High School (10-12) border Pacific Lutheran 
University. The University has excellent residential and instructional facilities and will be 
able to conduct the variety of training programs required to prepare teachers for utilizing 
new procedures developed in the project. Also, the University of Puget Sound, just seven 
miles away, has already conducted training sessions for the diagnostic teaching model. 

The unique situation which finds a preschool to graduate program in a radius of less than 
one-half mile is ideal for developing a comprehensive experimental schools program. It 
also simplifies the task of dissemination. 

Pacific Lutheran University has an excellent closed circuit television system with a little 
theatre, dormitories, and many classrooms linked together. The University will cooperate 
with the district in establishing the dissemination and visitation areas for the project. TV 
cameras will be placed in one of the Project PROMISE electronic classrooms; in an ele- 
mentary ungraded classroom; in a diagnostic systems teaching classroom; in an IPI class- 
room; and in two or three other selected project areas. Orientation on the project can then 
be carried on at the University with district developed tapes and slides and by live switch- 
ing to individual classrooms. The University-School District partnership will permit more 
realistic training and dissemination opportunities for project participants and observers. 

12. Planned Programmed Budget Evaluation System (PPBES). The project activities are de- 
signed in a planned programed budget evaluation system format. All project activities will 
be accounted for in this new system for the first year; the district budget for the project 
schools will be in the new format the second year; and the districtwide budget, the third 
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year. These detailed budget documents will enable other districts to appraise the exporta- 
bility of project components more realistically and to make adequate financial plans for 
their adoption. 

t 

13. Administration. The project administration is described in detail in Section V. The district 
has made a commitment to treat the experimental schools administration at cabinet level 
importance. The project director is the superintendent and therefore there should be no 
difficulty in the decisionmaking process. The project executive director will rank as the 
third ranking administrator in the district. 

14. Dissemination. The project will have a director of dissemination who tentatively will oper- 
ate from a dissemination center at Pacific Lutheran University. The University has a new 
$4.5 million university center which has excellent facilities for meetings and activities. 
Printed materials about the project, A.V. presentations, and the closed circuit TV 
network will enhance the ability of the district to disseminate information about the proj- 
ect activities. 

15. Evaluation and Research an i Development. A full-time evaluation staff will be employed 
to provide pre-assessment, continuous monitoring, and post-assessment of all project activi- 
ties. A detailed dcscriptio.^ of the evaluation network is found in Section VI of this planning 
document. 



G. Organizational Models for Project Components 



After developing the components, school administrators conceived models for actual school dis- 
trict operation. The foli wing represents selected models for school operatiop; 



Figure 4 - Represents a transitional mode of operation to be used in James Sales and in Park- 
land. After the evaluation of the programs for a 3-year period, these schools would 
either mr>’' ? into the IGE school concept or return to the self-contained, largely 
graded ptogram. 



Figure 5 - Represents the IGE school concept to be utilized at Brookdale and Christensen 
Elementary Schools beginning in September 1971, Supervision of this program is 
under the University of Washington School Service and Research and the Institute 
for the Development of Educational Activities (IDEA). These schools would follow 
the IGE concept closely and effect a variable responsibility teaching staffing model. 

Figure 6 - Is the model for delivery of curriculum content in Keithley Junior High School. 

The school would develop its own IGE program for the 1971-72 school year and 
hopefully utilize the IDEA model beginning with September 1972. 



Figure 7 • Is the model for the high school program to be placed into effect at Washington 
High School for the school year 1971-72. This will be the third year of operation 
for Washington in their new building, and for the new year a planned extended 
school year will be included. 



• Is the model for the vocational programs to be offered in the Project Schools. Stu- 
dents should be producers as well as participants in the educational process. Using 
a procedure developed at Eastern Washington State College, students would begin i 

their vocational experience by producing cardboard construction projects which 
could be sold at the PTA carnival. Intermediate students will have a hand on 
industrial arts program. Junior high students will receive instruction in the indi- 
vidualized occrpational versatility 12-student station large group shop program. 

j 

- Is the model for curriculum development. Most individualized teaching programs 
will be those that have been researched and proved to function under the “no fail” 
philosophy. Some district programs, however, must be developed by teachers. The 
Instructional Systems Development Specialists will supervise almost 100 teachers 
and 500 students in developing new programs during the summer of 1971 and each 
summer thereafter. 

Curriculum delivery systems in all models envision a variable school year, a variable school day, 
and a variable school week. 

i 

Figure 8 suggests a change in the way we conduct vocational work experience from - 1 

i 

Goal Number 5 i 



A condition where about 10 percent of the students are enrolled 
in vocational work experience programs located mostly in junior 
and senior high schools. 



TO 



A condition where all students would have some form of voca- 
tional work experience as a required part of the educational 
process. This could take the form of successful work in the com- 
munity; as a student aide in school; distributive education; com- 
munity lab; and many other programs. 



Figure 8 



Figure 9 



Students have been given a “free ride” in school. This goal suggests that a student should be a 
producer as well as a participant in the educational process; that he spend a portion of his time 
in activities which engender a real sense of responsibility. 

A detailed example of an Industrial Arts Program change is found in the chart entitled “The 
Role of the Student in an Industrial Arts Environment.” Keithley Junior High School will install 
an individually ungraded industrial arts program known as “occupational versatility” which will 
provide a “hands-on” training experience in 15 stations for all junior high students. This system 
was developed in the Highline School District over a period of 3 years under a title III grant and 
will be imported to Keithley Junior High and installed with experimental grant funds. 
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Figure 4. —Curriculum Delivery System for Parkland School 

Effective September 1, 1971 | 
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Figure 5.-IGE Staffing and Curriculum Model for Brookdale and 
Christensen Elementary Schools, Effective September 1, 1971 
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Figure 6. --Curriculum Delivery System for Keithley Junior High 
School, Effc^^tivc September 1, 1971 (Age Group 12 • 15) 
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Figure 7. -Washington High School Mode! 



Entry 

Counselor develops Franklin Pierce Interest and Attitude Profile. Assigns student to ap- 
propriate high school program depending on the results of this profile. 



Regular Program 
Student completes cur- 
riculum graduation re- 
quirements in college 
prep or commercial 
course. Regular pro- 
gram for 4 days a week 
with half day studies 
held on fifth day. Only 
students who have C 
or better continue in 
the program. Others 
assigned to other pro- 
grams or take make 
up in interim. 



Technical Intcrdisciplu 
nary Program (TIr) 

Student studies one sub- 
ject of m^or interest. 
Such areas include resi- 
dential carpentry, elec- 
tronics, drama, art 
production, ornamental 
agriculture and horti- 
culture, ecology studies, 
cultural anthropology; 
computer science: cre- 
ative writing and others. 
Content of subjects is 
built around the area of 
msgor interest. Student 
in TIP 4 hours, has two 
electives. 



Work'Study 
Student spends 2 
hours at the school and 
4 hours on the job. 
Under the proposed 
program, all students 
would be required to 
have one semester of 
work-study to graduate. 
Areas include: 

Retail 

Manufacturing 
Schools 
Institutions 
Service Trades 



Vocational 
Student spends half- 
day at one of the voca- 
tional technical schools 
in Clover Park or Ta- 
coma. The other half- 
day is spent on campus 
completing basic re- 
quirements. 

This would also include 
the Trade and Industry 
Program held on the 
high school campus. 






Interim Month 4 Weeks - Student takes one or two courses of interest; attends the interim program of Pacific 
Lutheran University; participates in work experiences; or elects not to attend school at all, after permission 
is secured from parents. Subject content is developed annually, but the 1970-71 interim included such courses 
as: Contact study of Mexico, in Mexico; advanced art research; executive aspirations; introduction to art 
and advanced art research: make up programs in all areas; girls woodshop; Forkner shorthand; boys cooking; 
foreign foods and culture; aerobics; driver education; remedial physical education; creative writing seminar; 
psycho-cybernetics; probability, quick trigonometry, vectors, calculus. A complete exhibit is found in the 
appendix. 
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Figure 8. -Involvement in Vocational Work 
Experience Activities 
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one semester of 
work experience or 
a certificate from 
employer that stu- 
dent meets certain 
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perience set up in 
600 job sluts in 
community or is 
organized by the 
student himself. 

There are many 
job slots in the 
school itself. 

Some students 
learn by 
teaching. 
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Figure 9* TIkC Role Of The Student In An Industiisd Arts Environment 
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Figure 10. -Process Chart for Program Development 
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Figure 1 1 , 
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m. CASE STUDIES, PROJECT SCHOOLS 



To test how the project might affect the individual students, project principals and the super- 
intendent walked nine students through the project. These nine fictional students, with some 
of their social, academic, and mental backgrounds, are identified in the chart below. Abridged 
case studies are provided for six of the students, with detailed studies for the remainder. 



DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 



Total Family 

Grades yrs. in Intelli- Work- Language Arith- Income Social 

NAME in Dist. Dist. gcnce Study Reading metic Level Adjustment 



Joyce 


2 


3 months 


105 


(Black) 








George 

(White) 


6 


8 months 


125 


Anne 


12 


1 year 


95 


(Oriental) 




5 years 




Helen 

(White) 


3-4 


2 years 


70 


Dick 

(White) 


9-10 


2 years 


110 


Richard 

(Indian) 


11-12 


2 years 


135 


j Barbara 


7-9 


3 years 


90 


(White) 








Bob 

(White) 


K-12 


12 years 


95 


Tom 

(White) 


K-12 


13 years 


115 



Low 


None 


Low 


$ 4,000 


Withdrawn 


High 


High 


Low 


$14,000 


Normal 


Low 


Low 


Aver. 


$ 6,700 


Normal 


Low 


Low 


Low 


$ 2,800 


Normal 


Aver. 


Aver. 


High 


$ 7,200+ 


Disen- 

chanted 


High 


High 


High 


$ 3,800 


Disturbed 

Emotionally 


Low 


Low 


Aver. 


$ 6,8()0 


Low self- 
image 


Aver. 


Aver. 


Aver. 


$ 6,000 


Normal 


High 


High 


Aver. 


$17,500 


NoVmal 



JOYCE; 

Joyce is the T-year-old daughter of Staff Sergeant Jonathan Butler. The Butlers had lived in 
base housing on Fort Lewis, and their daughter had attended school at the Greenwood Ele- 
mentary School. Prior to coming to Fort Lewis, the Butlers lived in Germany. Joyce started 
school in a dependent’s school in Germany. On August 1, 1971, Sergeant Butler was trans- 
ferred to Vietnam. This transfer, according to base regulations, also made it necessary that 
Mrs. Butler move from the Fort, and she located in a small one bedroom apartment near the 
James Sales School. Later, because of financial problems, she moved to her mother’s home in 
Marietta, Georgia, on November 13th. Joyce was in attendance at James Sales for only 3 
months. Mrs. Butler enrolled Joyce in school on August 2, 1971, soon after their arrival in 
this district. 
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Because the individualized resource center was open all year, Mrs. Butler brought Joyce to 
James Sales School on August 2, 1971. Tiie counselor ran a diagnostic profile and discovered 
that Joyce was withdrawn, was essentially a nonrcader, and was working only at entry level in 
arithmetic and study skills. With the permission of the mother, Joyce spent 4 hours a day in the 
resource center where the counselor developed an individualized education program for the stu- 
dent during the month of August. An evaluation of these trial programs revealed that Joyce 
could manage the diagnostic center DISTAR program in reading and was able to operate at the 
entrance level of the PIA (Patterns in Arithmetic). Joyce was enrolled in Unit II of the James 
Sales IGE (Individually Guided Education) program when school started. She also elected to 
participate in the Friday field trip program. The mother was able to supplement her income by 
supervising a local family’s children during the evening shift, 8:00 P.M. to 2:00 A.M.; therefore, 
the program for Joyce wrs adjusted so that she reported to school at noon. Her schedule follows: 



Monday through Thursday 



Friday 



9:00-12:00 
12:00-12:30 
12:30- 2:15 



2:15- 3:30 



6:30- 8:00 



Home, sleep in. 

Lunch (Free) 

Group Activities with IGE 
Group. P.E., Science, Art, 
Music. 

Resource center, work in 
individualized reading and 
arithmetic programs. 

Two days a week, mother 
and daughter work in re- 
source center on individual- 
ized program. 



Field trip program. Mount Ranier, Point De- 
fiance Park, Museum, Spanaway Park, 
Commencement Bay. Student is accompa- 
nied by a sixth grade “job experience’’ 
tutor. 

Lifetime Sports - Every fourth week Joyce 
participates in a swimming program at 
P.L.U. pool. 

Crafts - Joyce developed fine enough large 
muscle skills to work on a leathercraft 
project. 



On November 10th, Mrs. Butler notified the school that she is moving to Marietta, Georgia, to 
live with her mother until her husband returned from Vietnam. The counselor talked with Joyce 
and provided the exit tests. The exit tests showed that Joyce was now able to work at the second 
grade level in reading, she had shown a 6-month gain in arithmetic skills, and her perception of 
school was positive. The record of these tests plus the unused program ma^.erials were sent to the 
Howard Elementary School in Marietta, Georgia. 

GEORGE: 

George ts a gifted student whose father, a Boeing engineer, has been included in the massive 
Boeing reduction in force this year. They sold their home in Seattle, moving into the Parkland 
area to live in a low cost housing area while looking for another job. They moved into the 
district in November, staying until the end of the school year. George has two brothers and 
one sister. 

George entered the sixth grade at Parkland Elementary School on November 2, 1971. The diag- 
nostic summary showed that he was gifted with an I.Q. of 125. His reading scores were in the 
lower ninth grade, but he was 2 years behind his grade level in mathematics. His aversion to 
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mathematics was thought to be related to his feelings about his father’s work. He was unhappy 
about moving out of the Seattle area, but quickly made friends. 

George was placed in a regular sixth grade class, bui, was exempted from participating in the 
regular reading program because of his outstanding ability. He was assigned as a student aide to 
the primary grades for one hour a day during the reading time. Adjacent to his classroom was 
the learning resource center and he was programed into IPI mathemati^;s. As a regular part of his 
school day, he worked in the industrial arts room learning the use of simple hand tools. On the 
fifth day, he played in the school band and chose to participate in the bowling and archery 
programs. He spent one week at the district outdoor education camp in early October. After 
school he participated in the basketball team, and early in the spring played flag football. 

During the month of February, George’s father interviewed for several jobs in California, Georgia, 
and in New York. George accompanied him on two of the trips. In social studies, the class used 
the new conceptually developed program called “Man, A Course of Study** developed by the 
National Science Foundation. George was a student leader of a group which explored, with the 
teacher, the roots of man’s social behavior through the study of selected animal groups and in- 
tensive examination of the Eskimo tribes in a remote area of Alaska. 

In June, George participated in the summer social studies program entitled “Washington, My 
Home.” For .3 weeks a group of 30 students, one teacher, two aides, and a bus driver covered 
1,800 miles and 15 different areas of the State of Washington. George kept a diary of his ex- 
periences and was the staff reporter and photographer of the expedition. 

In July, his father accepted a job in the San Diego area, and George was transferred. Exit tests 
showed that he had reached the seventh grade level in mathematics in the IPI program and had 
maintained his skills in other areas. 

ANNE: 

Anne is the 1 7-year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Roger Horne, Mr. Home was a serviceman in 
Japan, and brought back a Japanese wife. They have three children, Anne is their oldest 
daughter. Mr. Horne was a master sergeant, and recently retired from the service. He is pres- 
ently working as a part-time bus driver for the Tacoma Suburban Lines. Anne has attended 
eight different schools - 

K-2 LaSelva Reach Elementary School - Watsonville, California 
3-4 Munich Dependent's School No, 3, Germany 
5-7 Collins Elementary, Ford Junior High - Franklin Pierce District 
8-9 Saigon International School, Saigon, Vietnam 
9 Bankok International School, Bangkok, Thailand 
10-11 Lakes High School, Lakewood, Washington 
12 Washington High School, Franklin Pierce District 

The family enjoys a good reputation in the community. They moved to the district on Serg- 
eant Horne's retirement date, October 15, 1971. 

Anne is interviewed by the counselor, and her academic profile shows that she is academically 
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below average in all areas except mathematical concepts. She is reading ai 150 words per 
minute, and scores 7,3 in the CRAIG pretest. She has limited grasp of social studies concepts, 
and scores only 55 (20th percentile) on the eighth grade United States history examination. 

She is highly interested in school and identifies strongly with the need to attend school. Her 
interests in school index shows her to be at the 85th percentile of entering sophomores in the 
experimental school. She wants to become a nurse. Her transcripts from Lakes High School show 
that her exit grades were all C except a B in physical education and an A in senior problems. 

Her family owns a color TV and receives good reception from the local education television 
Channel 56. 



The counselor feels the prognosis of Anne graduating from high school is quite good; however, 
she will need to greatly improve her reading ability and comprehension. She will need to gain 
some practical skills in a job training experience - perhaps in a local rest home. 

Her first semester program is planned as follows: 




Monday through Thursday 



Fifth Day 



8:00- 


. 9:00 


9:30- 


10:00 


10:00- 


11:00 


11:00- 


12:00 


12:30- 


3:30 



Contemporary Problems 
received on color television 
from Channel 56 at home 
Reaction Group, 2 days 
a week at school. 

Craig Reading Laboratory 
Individualized Program 
Bio-Chemistry 
Work experience, Good 
Samaritan Hospital. 



A.M. International Education study 
group preparing for interchange 
opportunity in Japan. 

P.M. Lifetime Sports, Sailing, Ameri- 
can Lake Yacht Basin. 



Even though Anne has a late start, she continues the same contemporary problems course which 
she was taking via television at the Lakes High School. Curriculum embedded achievement and 
interest checks reveal that she most enjoys the current problems aspects of the course, and is 
comprehending the material ’t the 55th percentile. She is an active participant in the twice- 
weekly discussion sessions. She accepted a “contract” for an “A” on a study of youth life 
styles in the U.S.A. and Japan. She moves rapidly through the individualized Craig reading 
program and by the end of the semester is reading at the 10th grade level with average com- 
prehension. Her interest in the international education program reaches the 99th percentile, in 
fact, the highest in the class. Arrangements are made for her to live, during the interim month, 
with her grandmother in Kyoto, Japan. She also has been selected as interpreter for the study 
group, since she speaks Japanese as a second language. With respect to her job experience 
program at the Good Samaritan Hospital, she is rated as cooperative and as developing out- 
standing skills. 



During the interim, she travels to the Orient on the special student excursion rate -- the fare is 
$176, round trip. She lives with her grandmother in a 300 square foot flat in downtown Kyoto. 
She spends half her time at the Kyoto International School - visiting, touring, and interpreting for 
for other Washington students who are participating in the Japanese exchange program in Osaka. 
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When they return, Anne’s Japanese cousin accompanies her to Washington High School, and 
stays in Parkland for 1 month. She participates in Washington High School courses with Anne, 

Because the first semester program was most successful, and because Anne demonstrates im- 
proved performance in all areas, the same program is continued for the second semester with 
the exception that Anne participates in the performing swing band for the A.M. period of the 
fifth day instead of the international education study group. 

Anne graduates from Washington High School in June 1972. She works in a paid capacity at the 
Good Samaritan Hospital during the summer of 1972, and enters the Green River Community 
College nursing program for the school year 1972-73. 

HELEN: 

Helen is the daughter of Mrs. George Thompson. Mr. Thompson was unable to find work in 
this area and is presently out of the State. Mrs. Thompson lives with her four children. 

Helen is the oldest. The family lives on welfare, receives food stamps, and lives in a small 
run-down two bedroom house three blocks from Christensen School. They moved to the 
district in the middle of the year and enrolled Helen in school on November 4, 1971. 

The counselor administered the diagnostic profile test and discovered that Helen shows no 
academic performance ability. An individual intelligence test shows that her I.Q. is 70 but the 
p;-ychologist feels this might be more due to the home situation than inherited pi jblems. Helen 
is placed in the learning resource center for 2 hours a day and in Unit II whe she participates 
with other students in music, art, physical education, and in crafts program on Friday, as well 
as in other activities. It takes 45 days before the counselor feels that Helen can function on her 
own with the individualized Sullivan program in reading, the P.I.A. program in arithmetic, and 
with the diagnostic center spelling program. The counselor places Helen back in Unit II but finds 
that she is unable to cope with the environment; therefore, he requests assistance from the diag- 
nostic center. For 3 weeks Helen goes to the diagnostic center where a staff, including a be- 
havior modification specialist, works to develop skills which will be useful academically, as well 
as in Helen’s adjustment to other children. 

The diagnostic center releases Helen and she returns to the regular classroom environment. It is 
determined that she will not be able to work in group oriented academic programs, and so she 
works in totally individualized programs. Although her progress is slow, she has reached the 
second grade level in her academic work by the end of the first school year. Because of her 
progress, and the conditions at home, she is enrolled in a summer program which largely con- 
tinues her academic skill development. She also joins the afternoon field trip program to various 
points of interest around the Puget Sound area. 

In her second year she passes the third year mark in the programed materials and is only 1 year 
behind. The growth of language skills is also reflected in the individual I.Q. test and on the 
second go-around, the test shows that she really has an I.Q. of 85 rather than 70. By April of 
1973, Helen has reached an academic level just 6 months behind the remainder of the class. 

The counselor predicts the gap can be closed through the use of some evening time in the re- 
source center and by continuing the summer program. At this time, however, the father finds 



wolk in California and sends for the family. Records are forwarded to the new school location 
where Helen should be in a better position than when she first came to Franklin Pierce, 

DICK: 




Dick is 14 years old when he enters Keithley Junior High School, moving into the district in 
July 1971. His father is a senior welder, a civil service employee at the Bremerton shipyard. 
The mother works at the **College Drive Inn. ” The family moved to this district when their 
rented home in North Tacoma was sold. The father has a drinking problem, and there are 
three other children (all younger than Dick) in the family. Dick is permitted to drive the 
family car, and has a considerable amount of freedom in terms of conducting his own personal 
life. He has a drug problem which, at present, appears to be under control. His mother, who 
had a siege of arthritis, was prescribed a mild methadone. At age 13, Dick started taking these 
pills. When finally discovered, and turned in by his parents, it was necessary that he undergo 
a withdrawal program. 



The Franklin Pierce diagnostic profile which was administered to Dick on July 12, 1971, revealed 
the following: 



Academic: At grade level in language, reading, work -study skills. Above grade level (10.1) in 

computational {.kills. 

Social: Dislikes school. Despite his average performance, he has an average absence rec- 

ord of 15 percent and is disenchanted with the school regulations. He has par- 
ticipated in “coffee house” sessions even though his parents are conservative 
and violently oppose such activity. 



Intelligence: The individual Wechsler rates Dick as having an I.Q. of 1 10. A significant part 

shows the nonverbal scores at 117. 



Major Interest: Boats and marine life. Dick plans to enter the Navy when he is 17. 



The counselor arranged for Dick to enter SEA-LAB I, a summer interim program, studying marine 
life of the Puget Sound area. The program featured 2 days work in the classroom at Keithley, and 
2 days on the district TIP training vessel operating in Commencement Bay. Dick attended this 
program for 4 weeks with 100 percent attendance during the training cruises, and about 75 per- 
cent attendance in the academic program. Pretest, post-test comparisions showed a high inter- 
est in the program and sufficient achievement to receive a passing grade. 

Dick entered the precollege program at Keithley Junior High in September 1971 with the fol- 
lowing first semester schedule: 

Four Day Program Fifth Day 

Algebra I Sea Lab 

Physical Education 

Earth Science Band 

General Metals 
Reading Lab and English 
Band 

Curricular pretests in the four academic areas showed that Dick had the prerequisite skills to per- 
form at a satisfactory level. After 6 weeks in the program, it became apparent that Dick was not 
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interested. Testing revealo''’ \o significant changes, he had a poor attendance record, and was 
achieving at the expecteu level only in earth science. It was discovered that the earth science 
teacher had a boat. The boy seemed to be preoccupied with a desire to enroll in the regular T.I.P. 
program in Sea Lab. 

Dick met with the counselor. An agreement was reached allowing him to transfer to the individualized 
program center for algebra and reading. He would continue with band, but only during the fifth day. 
His new schedule follows: 



8:00- 


9:00 


General metals. 


9:00- 


10:00 


Physical education, 2-hour program. 


10:00- 


12:00 


Individualized Learning Center, individual programs in algebra and English. 


12:30- 


1:30 


Earth science. 


1:30- 


2:30 


Independent study. Individualized Learning Center. 



Because of the new flexibility, Dick was able to work for 3 hours a day in programed algebra 
and English. By arrangement, he participated 2 days a week, beginning at 10:00, in off-campus 
earth science environmental education center Dick joined 12 other students who, under the 
supervision of the Director of Environmental Education, developed an earth science demonstra- 
tion center on the district-owned site. 

With this adjustment in the program, Dick appeared to have developed an increased interest in 
school, and his independent assignments worked out satisfactorily. He was referred to the office 
on two occasions for misbehavior in the learning resource center, but his overall attitude seemed 
to have improved. Dick’s performance in all of the programs met project objectives and he com- 
pleted the first semester with cognitive scores at the 85th percentile, and interest scores at the 
45th percentile of other students in the program. 

During the interim, held in January 1971, Dick decided to “take care of** his social studies re- 
quirement by participating in a lab course known as “The History and Environments of the 
State of Washington.** The all day course met an entire year’s requirement and consisted of: 

1. Classroom presentations with reaction groups, independent study and interaction groups. 

2. Visits to eight points of historical interest within 100 miles of Tacoma. 

3. An interchange with another student in a subculture. 

Dick chose for hi? interchange expedience the opportunity to live with an Indian family in Neah 
Bay who had a boat and engaged in a fishing occupation. Dick’s tests, at the end of the 4-week 
program, revedied interest scores now at the 75th percentile of the students in his group, and his 
cognitive skill scores were at the 65th percentile. However, high interest and high skills do not 
always assure success, for Dick had begun smoking marijuana while in Neah Bay. The father and 
mother were extremely unhappy with the poorly supervised program, and referred the whole 
problem to the juvenile authorities. 

An informal hearing was held with a probation officer. Dick was required to participate in the 
district sponsored TEED-RU-NAR-R (Teenagt Drug Narcotic Rehabilitation) program 
during the second semester. His second semester program worked out something like 
this: 

Monday through Thursday 

10:00 • 12:00 Individualized program time. Algebra and English. 

12:30* 1:30 Marine science 
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1:30 - 2:30 Typing 

2:30 - 4:30 Athletics, basketball, and track 

7:00-10:00 2 days a week. Teenage Drug Narcotic Rehabilitation (TEED-RU-NAR-R) 

P.M, youth drug’ education program held off campus at Trinity Lutheran 

Church. Meets Health Education requirement. 

Friday 

9:00-12:00 Craig Reading Laboratory, alternated with programed independent study 
12:00 - 3:f^0 Lifetime sports program. Swimming, archery, bowling. 

Dick completed the first year program and qualifies for entrance in high school. He has success- 
fully negotiated his bout with drugs, he has a base for not continuing in this practice and has 
increasing interest in activities other than boats. His interest profile shows that he is now at the 
70th percentile, attendance at about 90 percent, and cognitive skill development holding at about 

60 percent. 

Dick enters the Washington High School SEA-LAB II program which involves 4 weeks of full- 
time summer work consisting of academic preparation, boat environmental studies on a field 
trip basis culminating with 1 week spent on an isolated Puget Sound island studying the marine 
life of that island. Dick was in one of four groups, all using the same boat on an alternating basis. 

Because of credits earned during the two summer programs, Dick is able to reduce his first 
semester course at Washington to four subjects. He also completed his physical education require- 
ment through his athletic involvement and participation in the lifetime sports program. With his 
understani’mg of the Indian culture of Neah Bay and the marine life of a deserted island, he makes 
the decision that he wants to continue study in a community college program upon completion 
of high school. Therefore, Dick is continued in the college preparatory program and his first 
semester includes: 

Biology 2 hours per day including lab. 

English 2 hours per day - drama course in lieu of regular English requirement. 

Acappella 1 hour per day. 

During the fifth day, he chooses to enter an international education program preparing for an 
international exchange experience with the American School in Vientiane, Laos. The fifth day 
program provides both a background of the proposed international education experience, but 
also provides the opportunity for employment whereby money may be earned for the air fare 
to the international education location. 

Dick’s interest level drops to the 25th percentile in the regular programs, but his interest level 
continues at the 70th percentile in the Friday program. He passes his biology course, but is 
given an “incomplete” in drama because of poor attendance. He is considered to have performed 
at an average level in his acappella music program. On January 1st, he joins 15 students and they 
fly (student fare, one-fourth regular fare, or $220) to Vientiane, Laos. Here Dick participates in 
a 3 week program dealing with the culture of the Laotian people. He “makes up” his “incomplet 
in English by developing a slide-sound program on his Laotian adventure. Arrangements for the 
curriculum program :ire made by Franklin Pierce teachers employed by the American School of 
Vientiane. 

The second semester at Washington High School begins in February and Dick enters the work- 
study program preparatory to entering the TIP SEA-LAB program as a junior. He takes 



his social studies requirement in the rr;iorning, and a special orientation course in preparation 
for work study. He also works in a non*paid capacity as a student helper at the Point Defiance 
Aquarium. 

After 2 years in the district, Dick moves with this parents to San Francisco, California, in May 
1974. Exit tests show that his overall interest in the school has increased to the 70th percentile 
of the experimental group, the 85th percentile of the control group; he has worked through his 
drug problem; he has qualified, at least in the first 2 years, for entrance to a community college, 
and he has a real desire to succeed. 

Dick will not be entirely happy to enter a traditional high school in San Francisco, so will probably 
enter a vocational high school where he can pursue his interest in marine life and the study of the 
sea environment. 

RICHARD: 

Richard is an Indian whose parents still live on a reservation in Alaska. Their combined earn- 
ings are less than $3,800 per year; therefore, they consented to placing their son in a Tacoma 
home under the Indian Placement program sponsored by the Church of Latter Day Saints. 
Richard has five living brothers and sisters with three other deceased children. Richard lives 
with the Kenneth Johnston family and has a foster brother his age, as well as three other 
foster sisters. They live five blocks from Washington High School in a comfortable home. 

The diagnostic profile completed by the counselor at Washington High School in June 1971 re- 
vealed that Richard was a gifted child. Despite a rather sordid background, he tested in the 95th 
percentile in overall achievement scores. His individual I.Q. test showed that he tested at 135. 

He had a “superiority” complex that wouldn’t go away, and he was extremely difficult to talk 
with. The counselor felt that he needed psychological attention. He felt a real school problem 
could develop if things didn’t go Richard’s way. To complicate matters, Richard had stai'ted 
school late, and had technically only completed the ninth grade although he was 17 years of 
age. 

Because of his superior ability, the counselor arranged with his foster family for him to enter the 
individualized high school summer program. An independent course in English II, World History, 
Algebra II, and Biology was arranged. Richard was not impressed with the program. It was 
difficult for his parents to keep him in attendance and working on the programs during the 
summer months. Richard was tested and showed low interest scores, at the 10th percentile level, 
and his curriculum embedded achievement scores rated him only at the 30th percentile. The courses 
were completed, however, and Richard was able to enter as a qualified eleventh grader in the fall 
of 1971. 

Following represents the major highlights of Richard’s 2-year stay in the district: 

a. He is seen by the district psychologist who recommends that he be given a job assignment 

as a student aide in a local elementary school to improve his self-image and to give him a 
useful reason for being in school. , 

b. Richard takes geometry and conversational Spanish during the regular semester and the 
International Education Seminar during the fifth day. He also works as a student aide 
Brookdale school. 

c. During the interim month, he receives a scholarship from the local Kiwanls club and 
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participates in a Pacific Lutheran University International Education class studying 
the Indians of Equador. His work in the course qualifies him for a passing grade, 

d. He turns out for track, continues his regular academic program and works part time to 
earn his air fare back to Alaska for the summer. 

e. He works in Alaska for the summer and returns to Washington for his senior year en- 
rolling in the precollege program which is primarily academic. He fails in this program 
and is near dropping out when he is rescheduled into a commercial fishing course at the 
local vocational technical school. He also takes business management, completing all 

of his high s. /ol requirements in April. 

f. He returns to Alaska in May and works with his uncle. He is now qualified to enter the 
Anchorage Junior College system but chooses instead to enter the fishing business 
with his uncle. 




BARBARA: 



Barbara moved to the district from the Clover Park District. She had attended six schools in 
6 years, having been in the Bangkok international school immediately prion to moving to 
the Clover Park District. Her father is a master sergeant and has recently been assigned to Viet 
Nam. There are six children in the family, 

Barbara and her mother came to Keithley Junior High School in December. Testing shows that 
she is reading at the fourth grade level, scores 3.2 in work-study skills, and is at an average level in 
arithmetic. Her mother reported that the girl has been involved in taking drugs, but she believes 
this problem is now under control. 

Barbara’s initial schedule is worked out as follows: 



Monday through Thursday 

8:30 - 10:30 Resource room. Individualized reading program 
with alternate days in reading laboratory. 

10:30- 12:30 Science and math • Back to Back program using 
large group instruction setting. IPI math. 

1:00 - 3:00 Home and family life, including drug education 
program. 



Friday 



Swimming 

Library 
Industrial Arts 
Project Versa- 
tility Classroom 



Barbara spends 1 month in this program and begins to show gains in reading. During the interim 
month Batbara chooses to continue the reading laboratory program, and also take a makeup 
course in seventh grade geography and history -- courses which she had failed in Clover Park. 



It becomes obvious in the second semester that the reading program is not working. Barbara 
is apathetic concerning her progress. And one day, the school is notified that Barbara is being 
held In Juvenile Hall, having been picked up for smoking Marijuana. After 2 weeks in Juvenile 
Hall, she is released to the school. She agrees to join TEED-RU-NAR-R, a juvenile drug prevention 
program sponsored by the Creative Life Foundation. 
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Because of the severity of her social and emotional problems, she is assigned to the diagnostic 
center where her behavior problem is dealt with by prescribing a new educational program. ‘ 
is placed back into a resource room environment with a 1: 12 ratio. With the desired improve- 
ment pattern emerging, Barbara moves back into regular 4-day program. This time she takes 
archery and tennis as her lifetime sports options, and is enrolled in a regular P.E. program, 

The diagnostic center programs begin to work. Barbara starts to close the gap. By the end of the 
seventh grade she is reading at fifth grade level and is comprehending at acceptable levels. She 
has developed a real friendship group and despite a second brush with marijuana seems to be 
improving. 

She attends a regular summer session at the diagnostic center together with a social studies 
government study program which takes students to observe local government in action. She also 
assists a teacher in developing a course of study for the diagnostic center program in reading, 

She takes her eighth grade social studies program on color television at home and enjoys the 
small discussion groups which follow this program each morning. She develops a real interest 
for shop-related programs. In her fifth-day program during the first semester, she showed in- 
creasing talent in working with plastics. Because of her special interest, she is permitted to 
participate in the occupational versatility programs during the second semester. 

Barbara enters her first year of high school work in the ninth grade of Keithley Junior High 
School with a grade point average of 1.8. Because of her increased reading ability, and because 
she is able to take typing, crafts, and other interest courses, she is able to raise her GPA 
placement to 2.3 by the end of the first semester, 

Through arrangements with Northwest Airlines and with approval of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration, a new fare structure was set, and the students were able to fly in groups of 100 
to Japan for one-fifth regular fare. One hundred students (including Barbara) flew to suburban 
Osaka, Japan, for 1 month. Housing arrangements were complefed with the Japanese. Students 
lived in dormitories on the campus of the school. During her contact study of Japan, Barbara 
was able to visit with her father who flew there on R & R from his second tour in Korea. 

The second semester at Keithley was the most successful for Barbara because of new interests 
and her now normal abilities in reading. Her second semester courses included physical educa- 
tion, shop, chorus, science, and consumer mathematics. She continued to take the contempo- 
rary problems course each morning on television. 

Barbara’s father came back from Korea in June and the family moved to Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina. 

BOB: 

Bob is an average student from a typical stable Parkland home. Both his parents belong to 
the operating engineers union and work as custodians for the Tacoma School District. The 
combined family income is $6,000 per year and they work only 9 months, The family 
lives in a small but neat home, they belong to the Trinity Lutheran Church, own a small 



camper, and want their boy to succeed, There are six other children in the family, all in 
school. 



Bob attended kindergarten during the 1970-71 school year and has been an avid watcher of 
Sesame Street. His parents proudly indicate that he knows all of his numbers and the alphabet. 
They indicated that he can recognize 30 or 40 sight words. The pre-entrance diagnostic profile 
was administered by the counselor in June, and it showed the student ready to enter a regular 
developmental reading program in, the fall. Bob appeared to be a well adjusted, extremely 
social youngster. 

The following represents the 12-year highlights of Bob’s educational program in the Franklin 
Pierce School District. 

a. His first .3 years are in Unit II of the IGE program. A male teacher, Mr. Ferri, is the 
unit leader. There are three other teachers, two aides, and two interns. He attends 
school only Monday through Thursday, but does elect to take the Friday morning swim 
program, and a crafts class for 6 weeks. He works in the group developmental reading 
program and makes normal progress. He is on the first “shift,” attending school from 
9:00 A.M. to 2:00 P.M. 

b. The fourth through sixth years are spent in Unit III. He “tilts” out of the developmental 
reading program, and is placed in the IPI program in both reading and mathematics. He 
plays in the school band and works two evenings a week at the center on his individual 
program. Because his parents work evenings, he does not take the Friday program. In- 
stead, he participates in many 3-day weekends with his parents. He participates in the 
school outdoor education program, and in the school sponsored golf and bowling programs. 

c. In Keithley Junior High, he participates in the exploratory program of the school with 
some unique differences from the traditional program. He participates in a television 
world history and geography course which is taught on Channel 56 and beamed live into 
his home color television set. Twice a week, he meets in discussion groups, and three 
times a week he has independent study programs in conjunction with this program. 

He also participates in Project Versatility which is a hands-on individualized program in 
woods, plastics, electronics, metals, forge work, welding, electricity, graphic arts, and 
general industries. He continues in the environmental education program with a state- 
wide field trip in earth science. He spends an interim month working with his father 
and gaining an insight into the world of work. 

d. At Washington High School, he enters with a 2.8 grade point average which shows his 
achievement level above his ability profile. He enters the TIP program in ornamental 
horticulture and forestry. He has a work experience in a wood processing plant; works 
on the district crew for landscaping; and achieves at an average rate. He loses interest in 
the program, and is near dropping out when he is changed to a TIP program which 
prepares him for a job assignment in a large cabinetmaking firm. He participates in one 
interim month in Mexico, plays in the band, turns out for baseball and has a satisfactory 
experience. In his final year, he takes a minicourse in the high school G.E.D. program. 
Upon graduation, he is fully prepared for employment as a cabinet worker. He has 

also passed the minimum entrance examination for the local junior college. 
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TOM: 



Tom enters kindergarten in Franklin Pierce School District in September 1971. He will spend 
13 years within the experimental schools, although he moves between schools as his family 
moves. His father teaches biology at Pacific Lutheran University and his mother works part 
time as a clerk at the school. He is typical of about 20 percent of the stable population of 
the District. He is a member of the Trinity Lutheran Church and is above average in intelli- 
gence. He has one brother and two sisters, all older than himself. 

Tom’s parents bring him to school in May 1971, and there he is given the Gessell behavioral 
placement test for kindergarten. Tom is already reading and is classified as mature. He is placed 
in summer kindergarten, and in Unit I of the IGE program for the fall semester. His experi- 
ence in kindergarten verifies the counselor’s prognosis that he did not require a full year. Al- 
though physically smaller than most of the other students in Unit I, he is able to tolerate and 
keep up in all of the prereading and prearithmetic programs. His IGE unit includes 130 students 
working in a large, open concept, cluster of classroom spaces totaling 3,600 square feet. His 
classroom includes small areas where he can work alone, a “construction area,** a large indi- 
vidual work area, and areas for small groups to work. His unit is adjacent to the learning resource 
center. Here, he can work on individualized programs when this is appropriate. 

The staff of this unit includes: 1 lead teacher (a specialist in reading), 2 regular teachers (1 man, 

1 woman), 3 teacher interns, 2 teacher aides, 2 F.T.E. volunteers. 

Tom is in the “blue** group. He reports to school at 10 A.M. in the morning and leaves at 3 P.M. 
in the afternoon. During the last hour there are only 65 students in the unit and he works in 
small groups of about eight students for his basic instruction in reading and arithmetic. 

Tom adapts well to the group programs. He is taught his reading in a developmental reading 
program. His parents move during his second year of school to another IGE school witn a similar 
staff. His transition to the new school is made without problem. He stays in this unit for the next 

2 years. 

Curriculum embedded tests show that Tom is working at the 75th percentile in reading, the 66th 
percentile in arithmetic, and the 85th percentile in study skills. Even though he is almost 2 years 
younger than the typical students in the unit, it is found that there are nine other students of his 
age in a similar situation; therefore, he is placed in Unit IV of the IGE program when he becomes 
9 years of age. During these first 5 years in school, Tom has attended school only 4 days a week. 
This anangement permitted him to attend, without tuition, the summer programs. Tom showed 
great interest in these programs because they “weren’t like school at all.** 

The summer programs included: 



First year 
Second year 
Third year 
Fourth year 



“The Little Engine that Could*’ - Drama. 

Reading Laboratory. Tom built his reading level to 6.1, 
Environmental study of Mt. Rainier. 

Washington, My Home - Field Trip Study of the State of Washington. 




In the fifth year reguhir program, three new dimensions are added to the regular academic program: 
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1. A hands-on industrial arts program which teaches Tom how to use basic industrial arts 
hand tools. 

2. A work experience in which Tom serves as a student teaching assistant in Unit I for 2 
hours a day. 

3. Entrance into the school orchestra with special instruction on the violin. 

Because two of these programs are offered only on the fifth day, Tom begins coming to school 
5 days a week. At the age of 10, Tom has spun out of the regular group programs of Unit IV, 
and has met all of the exit criteria for the elementary academic programs. His interest in school 
remains at a high level. To compensate for this achievement, Tom is given the opportunity to work 
in the learning resource center for two periods a day. 

He begins in the middle program of the CAI mathematics program, and at the top program of the 
CAI reading series. He works for 30 minutes a day at the CAI terminal, and for 1 hour a day on 
related assignments. 

Upon completion of 6 years in elementary school, the achievement profile shows Tom is 
working at the eighth grade level in reading, the sixth grade level in arithmetic, and in the 85th 
percentile in study skills. Even though 1 year younger than most other students, he is sent to 
Keithley Junior High School. 



Tom enters the regular seventh grade program at the age of 11 years. His exploratory program 



is scheduled as follows: 

First Semester Interim Month 

Regular 

T/V Social studies Model 

and Reaction group. Rocketry 

Physical Education 
Occupational Versatility 
Math CAI 



Second Semester Summer Interim 

Regular 

Literature, English, None 

Reading, Mathe- 
matics CAI 
Physical Education 
Chorus-Art-Health 



Fifth Day Fifth Day 

Golf - A. M. Tennis 

Environmental Center, P.M. Free 

I 

Tom reaches the end of the CAI invididualized mathematics program during the seventh grade, 
and is ready to enter a regular mathematics program in the eighth grade. Physically, he is still 
much younger than most boys in the school and he has some difficulty with his maturity. He 
tends to remain with other students in a similar category. His interest in schools remains at a 
high level, and his achievement holds at desired levels. His performance in the Occupational Versa- 
tility classroom was below average. The teachers maintained that Tom was not mature enough to 
assume the independence required to operate in the program. They recommended that he be en- 
rolled in the seventh grade Occupation^ Versatility program for his next school year, and that 




no 




he work with students of his own age. Tom did not attend the summer session because his 
parents spent the summer at their Hood Canal cabin. 



In the eighth grade, Tom 


selects the following program. 




First Semester 


Interim Month 


Second Semester 


Summer Interim 


History 


Trip to Mexico 


English 


Craig Reading 


Occupational 


with his parents. 


Health and Diug 


Laboratory 


Versatility 


No credit. 


Education 




Mathematics (Group) 




Work Experience, 




Orchestra 




Brookdale 




Physical Education 




Physical Science 




Fifth Day 




Fifth Day 




Cooking 




Governmental 




Bowling 




Field Trips 





By the end of the eighth grade, Tom has passing grades in all of his pass-fail courses, and he has 
a grade point average of 3.3 in his regular courses. He has been unable to make the athletic 
teams because of his size, but he has turned out for intramurals. During the second semester, 
he spent many evenings in the learning resource center at the local elementary school locating 
materials for his paper-airplane building class at his work experience job assignment. 



Tom has now qualified for entrance into high school and it is decided that he be allowed to con- 
tinue his ninth grade work in the junior high school atmosphere instead of moving on into Wash- 
ington High School. Keithley has developed a ninth grade program in which the typical student 
takes only two subjects a day, and they are composed of seven terms of 6 weeks each. Course 
offerings are completed in one 6-week period. 



The following represents Tom’s schedule: 



A.M. 

First Term 
Second Term 
Interim 
Fourth Term 
Fifth Term 
Sixth Term 
Summer Term 
Fifth day 



Algebra 
Earth Science 
Conversational German 
Orchestra Technique 
Ecology' of Puget Sound 
Open 



P.M. 

Physical Education &: Lifetime Sports 
Drama (meets English requirement) 
Field Trips to German Subculture 
Job experience, Keithley Office 
The Year Book 



Open 

rip SEA LAB - All day program on district training vessel. 

Orchestra - A.M. - all year. Lifetime sports, one each term, Archery, Riflery, 
Fishing, Billiards, Weightlifting. 



Tom maintains a high interest in his ninth grade courses and enjoys the simplified schedule where 
he meets only one or two teachers a day. Curriculum embedded tests show that his composite 
performance on graded subject is at the 75 th percentile, and tht he is able to show real responsi- 
bility in his OJT experience assisting in the Keithley attendance office. He elects not to attend 
school in May in order to visit his grandmother in Denver. 




Ill 



At Washington High School, the counselor finds that Tom is highly motivated and has the fin* 
ancial resources to go to college. The counselor states that he is already showing a high degree 
of interest and skills in the humanities. Tom’s 3-year high school schedule includes the follow- 
ing major objectives: 



1 . To meet the minimum requirements in English and also expanded interests in humanities 
the program will include: 

a. A 6-week journalism course, working on the school newspaper 3 hours a day. 

b. Three 6-week programs, one in English, two in humanities. 

c. A fifth day international education preparation program and an interim month in 
Spain and Italy, with emphasis on the humanities. 

d. A credit PLU course taken during the senior year in the humanities area. 

2. To meet the minimum Physical Educational requirements, two 6-week terms in phsycial 
education are prescribed - 2 hours each day. 

3. To meet the social studies requirement: 

a. The interdisciplinary, two-term course is taken during the junior year. 

b. Service as a page for 6 weeks in the Washington State Legislature. 

4. To meet the mathematics and science requirement: 

a. Term courses in algebra and geometry. 

b. Term courses in biology and chemistry. 

5. To fill out the schedule and have interest areas: 

a. Typing and shorthand. 

b. Orchestra, fifth day only. 

6. To meet the job experience requirement, work as a student assistant for one term in the 
Keithley Junior High English classroom. 

Tom graduates from Washington High School fully qualified to enter Pacific Lutheran University. 
He has been a strong student from a stable home with no major problems during his 12 years in 
the system. He completes his high school requirement 1 year early largely because of the early 
placement in kindergarten. He was slightly less mature than most of his classmates and he faced 
some problems because of this. It was felt that the advantages of him having the coursework 
geared to his best learning style was better served by allowing him to move ahead than holding 
him to the artificial placement governed by age alone. 

Summary 

The nine fictional cases have provided the opportunity to view this project from another per- 
spective. Do programs for students actually utilize the components identified in the projectf 
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An analysis of the project case studies shows the following relationships between students and 
actual programs. 

Component No. 1 Individualized Education Programs 

All students utilized one or more individualized education programs. The degree of involve- 
ment was reduced as students moved through the junior and senior high school. 



Component No. 2 Diagnostic Teaching 

Diagnostic teaching was used extensively for Joyce who spent only 3 months in the school dis- 
trict. Helen, who appeared to be mentally retarded, spent an extensive period of time in the 
diagnostic center, and in working on a prescribed program. This program was changed many 
times before the right “mix” was achieved which would enable Helen to succeed. 

Component No. 3 Student and Teacher Developed Curriculum 

50 percent of the course offerings listed for the students were new to the school district - 

An interim month program in Vientiane, Laos; in Japan; in Ecuador; in Spain; 

A new type of interactive, active, and reactive learning program initiated through 
educational television and continued on campus; the cooperative IGE program, the 
programs for Occupational Versatility, and all programs designed by teachers in the 
project for individual student needs. 

Component No. 4 Lifetime Sports and Activities 

Almost all students participated in one or more lifetime sports. The ratio between student-time 
in the district and student-involvement tended to equalize. 

Component No. 5 Environmental Education 

Six of the students participated extensively in environmental education studies. Most exten- 
sive was the sea lab which involved the use of a district training boat for off-campus marine 
instruction. 



Component No, 6 International Education 

P-oject students all participated in some phase of the international education program, but 
specific international education programs were identified at the secondary level. 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



Bob participates in a program known as Contact Study of Mexico. 

Barbara participates in a study program in Osaka, Japan. 

Dick spends an interim month in Laos. 

Richard receives a scholarship and attends the PLU interim program studying the 
Indians of Ecuador. 

Anne visits with her cousin in Japan. 
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5. 



6. Tom is involved in a humanities study program in Spain and Italy. 

At the present time, the school district is involving only about 2 percent of their students in an 
international experience. If air fares can be reduced for students to fly on a strictly space avail- 
able basis, it may be possible to increase the number of students in international education to 
50 percent of the students in school. 

Component No. 7 Extended Time 

Sccause schools in the project operated the year around, most students availed themselves of 
the flexibility which this provided by either closing thei? academic proficiency gap; spending 
less time in school during the regular school day, but over a longer school year; providing other 
times than summer for vacations. 

Component No. 8 Vocational 

All students did complete their work experience and most were involved in extensive vocational 
training opportunities ranging from the programs such as the cardboard construction project in 
the primary grades, the industrial arts hands-on program for the intermediate grades, the Project 
Versatility program for junior high, and a variety of on-the-job training programs for the high 
school. 

Component No. 9 Drug Education 

The students who v^ere in the secondary schools all participated in health education and drug 
education programs. Students who had drug experience participated in the district encouraged 
TEED-RU-NAR-R program. The major objective was to prevent the problem from developing by 
having adequately developed prevention programs. When the drug problem developed corrective 
measures were then available. 

Component No. 10 Improved Use of Media and Technology 

CAI, TV, group presentation are examples of improved use of the media. The case studies did 
not identify what media was used in the large group rooms and how media was used to enhance 
the teaching programs. 

It is difficult to generalize from the case studies of nine students. They did, however, identify a 
different type of educational program than the ones typically followed in American schools to- 
day. The youngters had many problems and often the program first prescribed did not work. 
The descriptions showed the branching alternatives foil ’ -'fed when students were unable to 
tolerate one type of learning environment. 

Most of the components have been tried in pilot programs and it is believed that they can be 
expandf^d into meaningful district wide programs by September 1971. 

IV THE COMMUNITY 

The Franklin Pierce School District is directly south of Tacoma, and it represents one of the 
typical suburban-rural “fcetiroom'' communities on the periphery of a m^or city. 



The District has an enrollment of 8,500 students and 389 faculty. Two vocational-technical 
schools, two junior colleges, and two private liberal arts colleges provide resources in the greater 
metropolitan area in Which this project will serve as a model. 



No recent figures exist showing the median number of school years completed by adults because 
census figiires include the metropolitan Tacoma area. A postcard survey has recently been com- 
pleted showing that 170 out of 468 of the 1969 graduating class applied for college entrance. 


The School Syste^n, The Franklin Pierce School District is organized under the 6-3-3 plan with 
nine elementary schools, two junior high schools, two senior high schools, and a district special 


education diagnostic center. 






The schools, their enrollment. 


and the form of organization, are 


as follows: 


School 


Type 


Enrollment 


Brookdale 


K-6 


536 


Central Avenue 


K-6 


486 


Christensen 


K-6 


405 


Collins 


K-6 


647 


Elmhurst 


K-6 


693 


Harvard 


K-6 


378 


Midland 


K-6 


439 


Parkland 


K-6 


526 


James Sales 


K-6 


490 


FordJr.H.S. 


7-9 


976 


Keithley Jr. H.S. 


7-9 


1,021 


Franklin Pierce H.S. 10-12 


895 


Washington H.S. 


10-12 


887 



Enrollment in the school district grew at a very rapid rate from 1950 to 1968. In 1950 the en- 
rollment was slightly over 1,700, and by 1968 it had reached 8,476. There were 4,585 students 
enrolled in 1955 and 8,476 in 1968 - a growth of 84 percent. The growth rate du.dng this 
time of expansion usually averaged between 5 percent and 10 percent. Recently this growth 
rate has reversed itself because of a declining birth rate, a sluggish housing market, the lack of 
sewers, and increasing unemployment. Enrollment for the period 1966 to 1970 reflects this 
decline. 



Year 


Enrollment 


Increase or ! 


1966 


7,876 


. • • 


1967 


8,202 


+4.1% 


1968 


8,476 


+3.3% 


1969 


8,500 


+ .3% 


1970 


8,422 


- .9% 



The cost per pupil was $617 for elementary programs ana $631 for secondary programs. This 
is approximately $75 less per pupil than State average. 
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The district has the lowest valuation of any first class district in the State but has had remark- 
able success at the polls. The district has never failed to receive less than a 60 percent favorable 
vote on any issue submitted to the electorate. Two issues in the hisLo.y of the district failed to 
validate becau.se of the 40 percent requirements, but these issues were subsequently approved. 

The current tax rate (1970 year) is 24 mills, based on 50 percent assessment. 

The most recent tax levy was passed on March 9, 1971, by a 69 percent plurality even though 
taxes had increased by an average of 49 percent due to reassessment. 

The Target Population: For purposes of the first 12 months of the grant the target schools 

will include James Sales Elementary, Christensen Elementary, Brookdale Elementary, Parkland 
Elementary, Keithley Junior High School, and Washington High School. The control group 
schools, not included in the initial experimental program, will include Franklin Pierce High 
School, Ford Junior High School, Harvard Elementary, Collins Elementary, Central Avenue 
Elementary, Midland Elementary, and Elmhurst Elementary. 



Comparison of the target group and control group .schools is as follows! 



Target Group 
Student Population : 


Control Group 




Data Source 


K-6 1,931 

7-9 1,031 

10-12 878 

Total 3,840 


K-6 2,640 

7-9 962 

10-12 861 

Total 4,463 




Enrollment 

Report 


Minority Percentage: 








4 


3 




Special Survey 


Percent Student Turnover: 








James Sales 53.4 

Christensen 39.4 

Parkland 36.6 

Brookdale 37.8 

Keithley 25.5 

Washington 30.6 

MeEiJ 44.64 


Central Ave. 

Collins 

Elmhurst 

Harvard 

Midland 

Ford 

FPHS 

Mean 


19.0 

28.4 

34.3 

23.6 
23.2 

15.6 

19.4 

27.26 


5 -Year Survey 
1962-69 


Percent Unemployed: 12 




9 


Estimate 


Percent Militar)'- 
Public Law 874 

Qualified 27% or 1,032 




16 or 710 


Public Law 
874 Report 
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Target Group 




Control Group 


Data Source 


Percent Low Income: 








James Sales 


30.0 


Elmhurst 


21.0 


Title I Report 


Christensen 


24.9 


Collins 


18.9 




Brookdale 


31.7 


Midland 


19.2 


(Elementary only) 


Parkland 


11.9 


Harvard 


5.9 








Central Ave. 


5.9 




Mean 


24.63 


Mean 


14.12 




Housing: 










High density, single 


family 


Typical home is on 1 to 





residential. 20 percent sub- 5 acres. Open, undeveloped 

standard. Some limited unsewered a»*ea. 

apartment and multiunit 
dwelli’ngs. Most live on 
5-10,000 square foot lots. 

Mother employed outside home (percents): 



James Sales 


20.49 


Elmhurst 


20.39 


5-Year Survey 


Christensen 


36.55 


Collins 


31.81 




Parkland 


18.49 


Central Ave. 


22.22 


(Elementary only) 


Brookdale 


19.13 


Harvard 


10.78 








Midland 


20.39 




Mean 


23.67 


Mean 


20.59 




Average I.Q. 










(Lorge Thorndike) 


105.4 




106.1 


5 -Year Survey 


Area Population: 


12,126 




13,874 




Achievement Test Composite 


Current Survey 




James Sales 


44.8 


Elmhurst 


48.5 




Christensen 


42.8 


Collins 


44.2 




Parkland 


44.7 


Central Ave. ^7.0 




Brookdale 


47.5 


Harvard 


50.0 








Midland 


45.5 




Mean 


45.0 


Mean 


47.0 





The comparative data shows that the district, as a whole, is a highly transient district and this 
problem is even greater in the target school area. At the time of the survey of James Sales School, 
one half of the students left or entered during the school year. District*wide, the figure w;As one- 
fourth. The percentage from minority races has increased from almost zero 10 years ago to 4 per- 
cent today. There are beginning to develop black “enclaves’* which could create a segregated area 
in 10 years. 



CfUise ol the high turnover has largely been due to the military employmeni and the reassign- 
ment of military men to other bases. 



V. PROJECT ADMINISTRATION AND TIME LINE 

This project is the educational program for almost half of the students in the Franklin Pierce 

School District; therefore, ihe project will be organized as a basic unit of the school system. 

Figure 9 shows the organization of the district and the relationship of the project staff to the 

district administrative staff. Project administrators will have cabinet rank and have a direct 

functional relationship with the district cabinet. Some features of the organization are cited as 

follows: 

1. Ihe project director will be the superintendent of schools. The board of directors will give 
the superintendent a 170-day regular contract for his regular administrative duties and a 
57-day supplemental contract to direct the project. 

2. The full-time executive director of the project reports directly to the superintendent. He 
will have the same rank and authority as the assistant superintendent. The executive direc- 
tor will conduct the day to day administration of the program and directly manage the in- 
structional implementation of the project. 

3. The directoi of evaluation is responsible for the evaluation of the project. He reports to the 
executive director and maintains a functional relationship with the other administrators in 
the district. 

4. The program budget manage** organizes the budget into a program budget sequence; ar- 
ranges lor the purchase and inventory ol all equipment; purchases all supplies, processes 
all payroll requests to the business department; supervises the award of all bids and moni- 
tors progress of remodeling projects. He reports directly to the executive director but 
maintains a functional relationship with the personnel director; the director of maintenance; 
and the school principals. 

b. The coordinator of environment education develops the full range of environmental educa- 
tion opportunities for students, manages the fifth day field trip programs for all elementary 
schools, coordinates the outdoor education camp, and develops all outdoor learning areas 
for the project schools. 

6. The coordinator of dissemination is a joint appointment with Pacific Lutheran University. 
The coordinator organizes a staff to develop all project publications; arranges for all press 
releases; develops slide and tape presentations for visitors and conducts all tours. He is di- 
rectly responsible to the dean. School of Education, Pacific Lutheran University and is 
functionally responsible to the executive director. 

7. The coordinator of training is a joint appointment with Pacific Lutheran University. This 
administrator will spend 75 percent of his time in the schools with teachers, about 25 per- 
cent on campus organizing the training programs for the project. He reports directly to the 



dean of the School of Education, Pacific Lutheran University, but has functional responsi- 
bility to the executive director. 

8. There are six individualized instruction systems development specialists (USD) - one housed 
at each project site. These specialists are employed the year around and are responsible for 
the development and coordination of the individualized programs in each school. The 
specialists report directly to their school principal, but functionally relate to the project 
executive director. 

9. In addition, the project will employ 8 certified employees, 20 interns, 29 aides, 6 clerks, 
and provide training for 50 volunteers to give the improved staffing model, increased school 
year, and increased student day models an adequate test. 

It should be noted that only the executive director, program budget manager, and the director 
of evaluation are central office staff positions. 

The coordinator of training works out of the University on a contractual basis. The coordinator 
of dissemination, likewise, develops materials and operates from the University. All of the in- 
structional system specialists are based in the schools and manage the individualized learning re- 
source centers. 



The time line for the project is as follows: 



Date 


Event 


Decision 


5-1C-71 


Notification of 
project approval 


Organize all beginning activities for approval of Board 
including the preparation uf job specifications for all positions. 
Begin IGE training tor lead teachers at the University of 
Washington. 


5-11-Vl 


Board 

meeting 


Call for bids. Remodeling - Brookdalc, Christensen, Parkland, 
Keithiey, Jamer Sales. Call for bids for all equipment of a 
value over $2,400. Authorize purchase, on quote, of all 
equipment, Vu'crth less than $2,400. Lease purchase, project 
office. 


6-17-71 


Education 

council 


Presentation of approved projects, open meeting for expanded 
council to viev^ proposed project implementation. 


5-16-71 


Franklin Pierce 
Education As- 
sociation 


Presentation of project to general meeting of Franklin Pierce 
Education Association. 


6-8-71 


Board 

meeting 


Award of bids on all remodeling, equipment, ar>d lease pur- 
chase of project office. Conslruction to begin 6*9*/ 1. Employ- 
ment of all personnel. Authorization for employment of all 
summer school, and bUmmer dev<{lopment programs. 
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Date 



Event 



Decision 



()-30-71 

M3-71 

8-1-71 

8-10-71 

8-25-27 

1971 

8- 31-71 

9- 1-71 



ERIC 



Training and 

summer 

development 



Board 

meetings 



End first 
quarter, begin 
second quarter 
(payment 
$252,765) 

Board 

meeting 



IGE 

workshop 



District-wide 

television 

workshop 

School 

begins 



Begin 4-week training and summer development program. 
Teachers identify programs of interest, develop teaching 
strategies and systems using process chart fcr.nd on page 
95. Pacific Ijuthcran University conducts training for in- 
dividualized instruction systems specialists. 500 project 
students involved in summer course offerings. 

Approval of contracts with Pacific Lutheran University for 
training programs and supervision of intern teachers. Ap- 
proval of similar contracts with the University of Puget 
Sound for student aide program and management of diag- 
nostic center activities. Award of contracts for dissemination 
equipment and the installation of the closed circuit TV net- 
work between the projects schools and PLU. 

Principals of projc.;t schools begin summer planning. Re- 
ceive, inventory, and place all equipment in buildings. 
Monitor progress of remodeling projects. 



Progress report from principals on overall plans for the be- 
ginning of school. Deadline for the final employment of all 
project personnel. 



Workshop conducted at the University of Washington for 
schools entering the IGE program. Brookdale, James Sales, 
and possibly Christensen will attend. 

Project staff members introduced to entire district staff on 
annual television inservice meeting broadcast from KPEC TV. 



Christensen, James Sales, Brookdale begin IGE program, 
Parkland modified vocational program. Occupation Versa- 
tility, and Craig Reading Lab Programs in operation at 
Keithley Junior High. 4-1 -4-1 program in operation ai Wash- 
ington High School. Most sites will have individually pre- 
scribed instruction programs; diagnostic teaching strategies; 
student and teacher developed curriculums; industrial arts in 
all grades; lifetime sports and environmental education and 
a drug education program. All schools will offer a 4-day 
week with optional programs offered on the fifth day. 

The secondary schools will offer an interim month. 




Date 

9-20-71 



9-27-71 



10-12-71 



11-1-71 

Third 

Payment 



11-9-71 

1-3-72 



1- 31-72 
Fourth 
Payment 

2- 8-72 



2-22-72 



3-3-72 

3-4-72 

3-5-72 

5-1-72 

First 

Payment 



Event 



Decision 



Education Orientation of expanded education council on progress of 

council school programs. 



Advisory 
council and 
charrette 



First meeting of project advisory council. Receives coordina- 
tion information of program. Disseminator and evaluator co- 
ordinate efforts. University presents training plan. 



Board Call for bids, television distribution system, Parkland to 

meeting Pacific Lutheran University. 



End second Deadline for the publication of all courses of study for junior 
quarter, begin high mini-semester, high school interim month. Tentatively 
third quarter listing of more than 300 interim month job activities. 
($252,755) 



Board Meeting 

Begin interim 
month 



Begin second 

semester 

($252,755) 

Board 

meeting 

Education 
council com- 
bined with 
Board regular 
meeting 

Three-day 
charrette 
at PLU 

End of first 
year of project 
($253,756) 



Award of bids - television distribution system. 



Interim month and mini-semester are begun. Students take 
full-day or half-day courses on the campus of Keithley Junior 
High School and Washington High School or participate in a 
variety of away from school monitored activities including ex- 
change programs out of the country; job experiences through- 
out the county; student aide jobs in schools; working with 
parents; or vacation. 

Second semester begins January 25 at Keithley Junior High, 
and January SI, second semester begins at Washington High 
School. 

Fraiiklin Pierce Views Issue: The Experimental Schools Project, 
discussed by board. 

Presentation by secondary school teachers on results of junior 
high school interim month. Establish structure for charrette. 



In cooperation with PLU offer a 3-day charrette on the 
progress of the project. Identify priorities for second year of 
operation. 

Advisory council meets to establish recommendations for 
programs to receive summer funding. 
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Date 



Event 



Decision 



5- 11-72 

6- 7-72 

6-26-72 



7- 3 1-72 

8- 1-72 

Second Fund- 
ing Period 

8-1-72 

8-8-72 

8- 23-72 

9- 1-72 

9-18-72 

9-26-72 



Board meeting 

End of school 
regular semes- 
ter 



Beginning of 
summer school 
and student 
teacher course 
development 
program. 

Board 



Begin second 
quarter funding 
cycle 

Begin evalua- 
tion summer 
development 
prog. ($253,500) 

Board meeting 



Summer IGE 
workshop 

Orientation 
all teachers 



Education 
council - 
curriculum 
adv. comm. 

FPEA Council 
School Board 



Board receives report on summer programs at six project sites. 

Students are all programed for summer school with approxi- 
mately 25 percent of students in project schools availing 
themselves of the opportunity of participating in a 4- to 
6-week mini-term. 

The first full component summer school will begin with com- 
ponents interchangeable with curriculum offerings of the 
winterim and also equivalent to fifth day offerings. Students 
rnay use components in lieu of a regular school semester if 
they add up to the right subject areas. 



Board hears the first annual report of the evaluator as to how 
well the district met each of the project objectives. Recom- 
mendations of staff are accepted to modify unproductive 
programs, continue productive programs. 



Advisory committee visits summer program. 



Board receives oral or written report on project summer 
activities. 

Workshop by University of Washington for 32 teachers in 
IGE schools. 

Experimental schools panel presents progress report on district 
televised orientation program. AUiiude teacher survey 
taken from all district teachers. 

Presentation of IGE program progress to education council. 
Review of evaluation data. 



Combined meeting with school board on IGE Program. 
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Date 


Event 


Decision 


10-16-72 


Education 

Council 


Final planning for second charrette. 


10-27-72 


Charrette 
(funding period 
11253,500) 


Community involvement in second charrette held at University 
Center, Pacific Lutheran University. 


11-14-72 


Board 

meeting 


Report of evaluator on summer programs. Approval to 
continue intern programs. 


11-20-72 


Education 
council curric- 
ulum advisory 
committee 


Report on “occupational versatUit>’’ project and approval of 
developed curriculum for both Ford and Keithley Junior High 
Schools. 


12-12-72 


Board 

meeting 


Authorization by Board to export project components to Elm- 
hurst Elementary. Report from evaluator on first year of 
project. 


1-2-73 


Begin interim 
month 


Washington High, Keithley Junior High, and Ford Junior High, and 
Franklin Pierce begin interim month utilizing half-day and 
full-diy minicourses. 


1-29-73 


Complete 
interim month 
8th progress 
payment 

($253,500) 


Begin second semester. Complete evaluation of 2nd year op- 
eration of interim component. 


2-13-73 


Evaluation 

report 


Report to Education Council on recommendations for rejec- 
tion, modification or continuance of mini-course components. 


3-20-73 


Board 

meeting 


Action taken on recommendations of Education Council. 
Presentation of Keithley Jr. High mini-semester. 


4-19-73 


Charrette 
No. 4 


Held at University Center, Pacific Lutheran University. 
3-day Charrette; students, teachers, parents, university and 
community leaders. Discuss compononiu for third year of 
project. 


5-1-73 


Begin third 
year of opera- 
tion. Payment 
No. 9 

($278,851) 


Present new 30-month budget, expanding project to all 13 
schools with export of all high coefficient projects, rejection 
of others. 
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Date 


Event 


Decision 


6-12-7.3 


Board 

meeting 


Award of all bids for equipment and remodeling for 1973-74 
school year. Approval of project components to be continued 
and discontinued. 


6-25-73 


Begin summer 
term No. 1 


Project summer student and summer activities extended to 
entire district. 


6-23-73 


Begin summer 
term No. 2 


Pilot operation of the mini-summer session in the new 4-1-4-1-1 
plan. 


8-1-73 


Completion of 
summer interns 
program. Pay- 
ment No. 10 
($278,851) 


Evaluation report on full test of year around operation with 
description and acceptability of “alternative” components 
for regular program. 


9-11-73 


Begin programs 
for 7 th project 
school 


All valid elementary project components exported to Elmhurst 
School. Test of export criteria. 


10-9-73 


Board meeting. 


Board receives evaluation report. 


10-15-73 


Education coun- 
cil and advisory 
committee 


Final pla. mng for Charrette No. 5. 


10-26-73 

to 

10-27-73 


Charrette No, 5 


Evaluation and recommendation of first 30 months. 



Begin Second 30-month period. 



VI. EVALUATION 

Evaluation procedures for this project are designed with the following needs in mind: 

1. There is a need to view this project in its large perspective; therefore information regarding 
its results both in terms of process and product must be gathered so as to allow compari- 
son with a larger norm group. 

2. There is a need within the project to have accurate and reliable information about the ef- 
fectiveness of its process and its effect upon staff and students in order to more realistically 
manage the district itself. 
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3. There is a need to develop an effective system for systematically monitoring pupil progress 
and the flow of administration in order to facilitate learning within the school. 

4. There is a ne^d for valid and reliable data regarding the objectives of the school and the 
progress of students toward these objectives that can be systematically gathered, 
arranged into forms which allow translation by nonprofessionals, and disseminated to the 
total community. 

In order to meet these evaluation needs, the design utilizes abroad range of procedures. An over- 
all standardized testing program will be carried out with measures taken in the usual academic 
area.s to allow for wide comparability studies. Examination will not only be made in terms of 
percentile scores and grade ecjuivalents. Further examination will be made in terms of compari- 
son, using expected versus achieved scores in the areas of math, reading, and language usage. 

This will provide a comparison between the experimental schools and the “control” schools, 
plus the added dimension of comparison against national norms. 

Within the experimental schools, a broad variety of instructional programs will be employed. 

Each of these contains a developed set of objectives that produced evaluation during their test- 
ing phases. These individual program evaluations will be used for internal purposes and only 
modified to allow each to function in the total program. From the objectives of individual pro- 
grams, e.g., IPI, periodic diagnostic examinations will be compiled for monitoring and compari- 
son of progress toward program objectives. 

This information will be used for program change, preserving of instructional packages and 
management information. Control schools will take these diagnostic tests periodically and a 
progress comparison will be made. 

Standardized diagnostic exarriinations will be employed whenever possible ior aid in pupil place- 
ment and prescription. CTB/McGraw Hill’s PMI and PRl instruments are examples. 

Individual pupil achievement records will be maintained in the evaluation center and periodically 
updated with informatioi? relative to progress toward his and the program’s objectives. These 
will form the basis of inter-student comparison and inter-program evaluation. Upon transfer, 
these records will provide the receiving school with a record of progress and achievement. 



Aptitude, interL'f.t, and attitude data will be gathered as pertinent to meeting individual pro- 
gram objectives. Standardized instruments will be employed wliere appropriate and available, 
e.g., “Strong Interest Inventory-High School” and/or “Kuder Prepared Performance Test” in 
the junior highs. Local instruments will be developed using accepted development procedures. 
Consultation from neighboring universities will be used in the development of these selected in- 
struments. A social psychologist will be employed on a half-time basis to give leadership to the 
collection of data in the affective domain. 

Community inventories will be used both as a basis of ascertaining opinion and interest and also 
as a means of dissemination of relevant information to th*. community. 

A management check instrument based upon the major objectives and decision points across time 
lines during the program will be developed. The following populations will be sampled at least 
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twice a year: students, professional staff, nonprofessional statf, and administrators. Infor- 
mation from these surveys will be used to provioe a check on the management process within 
the total program. The CTB/McGraw Hill Evaluation Center has indicated willingness to develop 
and analyze this instrument. The management check is also a joint and cooperative endeavor be- 
tween the district and the Office of Education Evaluation Contractor. 

VI. EVALUATION 

1. Management twice a year (March and December.) Selected sample of staff, administr itors, 
students. 

2. Academic and attitude behaviors between experimental and control system measured on 

those of the population who remain there the full year. Flow chart indicates time of data 
collection. 

Comparison will also be attempted for those who remain in the program for a period of at 
least 6 months and less than the full year. On the four elementary experimental schools an 
expectation of performance will be made in the tool subject areas, plus selected sodo- 
behavioral areas. Times indicated on the flow chart. 

3. In the experimental schools, student progress toward course objectives, as behaviorally 
specified, will be maintained. This information will provide management information to 

building professional staff data of use to the parents. Flow chart indicates periods of data 
collection. 

Upon leaving the district, students will be sampled relative to their knowle<lge in tool sub- 
jects and attitude and interest variables which will be used to: 

a. Compare against entrance data. 

b. Provide a record for transfer purposes. 

4. Attitudinal and informational data will be gathered four time a year from selected sample 
of parents and community residents. This information will be used principally by the pro- 
fessional staff to aid in dissemination within school and district. Further, this data will be 
translated and graphically presented for information relating to community understanding 
and support. 
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I. OVERVIEW 



A Belief in Choice in Public Education 



For city planning purposes Minneapolis is frequently divided into 10 communities. The com- 
munities arc distinguished from one another on socioeconomic basis and in some cases by physi- 
cal barriers such as freeways. It is relatively easy to characterize most of these communities. 

Some arc middle class; some are blue-collar ethnic enclaves; others are home to the poor and the 
black. Some are stable; others are transient. 

One of these 10 communities, however, defies easy description. It is ’n this area-the southeast 
community-that the Minneapolis Public Schools will establish a demonstration program b.y offer- 
ing a number of educational options to the heterogeneous population living there. Bounded by 
the Mississippi River, railroads, and freeways. Southeast is home to a bewildering amalgamation of 
factories, railroad yards, flour mills, residential neighborhoods, shopping areas, and the main 
campus of the University of Minnesota. People living in Southeast represent many life styles, 
from radical students to more conservative residents, from the unskilled and unemployed to the 
tenured professor, from the “first families” of Minneapolis to the latest arrivals of a growing 
transient population. Within Southeast’s population of 30,000 there is a considerable range of 
income: 35.1 percent of the families earn less than $4,000 annually according to the 1960 cen- 
sus, but 15.6 percent earn more than $10,000 per year. Impressive private homes stand a block 
away from housing projects. Of the 2,480 students enrolled in Southeast’s public schools, 10.5 
percent belong to minority groups (compared to 13 percent minority students in the city as a 
whole). 

The southeast area is a microcosm of the city. The differences in attitudes, judgments, tastes, 
preferences, and life styles that one would expect to find in a large city also exist in the small 
geographically unified avea of Southeast Minneapolis. Understandably in such a community, 
there are differences of opinion about the direction and pace of change in public schools. Some 
citizens are skeptical of changes which allow a child to pursue his “formal” education outside 
of the classroom. Other citizens wonder if their children will learn anything worthwhile from a 
traditional education program. 

No group can claim to speak with absolute authority. Facts, opinions, and experience support 
many educational positions. No one really knows if children learn more in schools as they are 
now, or in schools as reformers would like them to be. No one really knows if children are 
happier in “free” schools. Few free or open schools have served the general population or even 
an elite population for a long period of time. 

Rather, people who disagree about schools reflect what educators have known for a long time 
but have failed to act upon-that learning is a highly personal, individual activity. The process of 
learning and that which is learned varies with an individual’s background, interest, ability, per- 
sonality, values, and personal goals. Research has confirmed what teachers and parents always 
suspected-that learning styles are vastly different. 

The Minneapolis Public School System is philosophically committed to providing for and en- 
couraging the development of individual differences found in the highly diverse population the 
schools serve. The overall design and goals of this program reflect the feeling that the Minneapo- 
lis Public Schools must be even more responsive to the individuals served and must do more to 
stimulate individual growth and fulfillment. Certainly schools will continue to be concerned 





with the responsibility of passing on specific skills, intellectual disciplines, and bodies of knovvb 
edge. Providing a curriculum which helps children master basic skills will continue to be a goal 
of the schoo system and of this program. But today, skills and bodies of knowledge become 
rapidly obsolete; intellectual disciplines themselves are changing; future work skills can hardly be 
imagined; leisure time is increasing; value systems are being challenged; and choices of living 
styles are rnultiplying. In such an age the role of schools in promoting individual growth and ful- 
tUlment and an individual’s ability to continue learning takes on great importance. Based on 
these beliefs, the students, parents, and faculty involved in planning this program submit that its 
mam Purpose is to offer educational options within the public school setting, which support in- 
dividual differences for all involved in the educational proc ess. The heterogeneity of the South- 
east Minneapolis community makes it an ideal environment in which to demonstrate that public 
schools can successfully off;br significant choices. 



Choice-making by students, teachers, and parents will become the basic way of school life for 
^1 memben; of the Southeast Alternatives program within the public school sector. This liberat- 
ing feeling will find expression in the multiple instructional patterns offered, in the diversity 
of curriculum materials available, in the recasting of the teaching role so that persons of all ages 
can be learners and teachers and, finally, in the essential expression of a deep belief in the ability 
ot people - student, faculty, and parents - to make their own educational decisions and to have 
those decisions respected by others in the school community. Faculty members will have oppor- 
tunities to participate in various program options and in the' teaching of particular courses and 
activities within program options. For students a major goal of the program is to encourage their 
personal growth and development of positive self-concept by allowing them more self-determina- 
tion and by pving them skills and guidance they need to handle the increased responsibility. 
Parents will have the responsibility of selecting among five major program options available be- 
ginning m September 1971. 



1960 U.S. Census Family Income 



Income Minneapolis Southeast 

percent percent 

Under $4,000 21.5 35 1 

$4,000 to $9,999 61.2 49!s 

$10,000 and over 17.3 15,6 



1970-71 Southeast Minneapolis Public Schools Data 



School 


Enrollment 


Motley 


101 


Pratt 


466 


Marcy 


272 


Tuttle 


403 


Marshall-University Jr. 


604 


MarshalFUniversity Sr. 


634 


Southeast 


2,480 


Minneapolis 


Public Schools 


66,934 





Percent 

AFDC 




Percent 


Grades 


Percent 

Turnover 


Minority 

Students 


3-6 


86 


27.2 


16.8 


K-6 


10 


18.2 


11.8 


K-6 


16 


35.0 


4.4 


K-6 


18 


8.6 


5.7 


7-9 


16 


28.0 


12.4 


10-12 


9 


37.6 


12.4 




16.8 


26.0 


10.5 




21.3 


25.5 


13.04 
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II. MAJOR PROGRAM OPTIONS 



The five major options will be: 



At the elementary level:- , 

1 The Contemporary School at Tuttle which incorporates promising practices but Toes not 
deviate greatly from the present teacher* directed, structured curriculum, and school or- 
ganization by grade level. 

2. The Continuous Progress Primary at Pratt and the Continuous Progress Intermediate at 
Motley in which each child advances at his own pace without regard to grade level. 

3. The Open School at Marcy where there is a flexible curriculum, schedule, and age group- 
ing and where affective learning is emphasized. 

4. The Free School (K-12) will have the curriculum that those who teach and learn wish to 
develop and experience. 



At the secondary level the Free School program option is available as well as the flexible 
Marshall-University array of courses and activities in which each individual student, with his 
parent’s consent, will design his educational program under the quarter system with many of 
the courses and activities being located at community learning sites. Students will participate in 
small counseling groups and can take single subject discipline, interdisciplinary, or individual 
direct study courses. 



For parents of youth in public schools in the Southeast community who strongly feel that no 
Southeast alternatives program or course of study is at all satisfactory, a procedure is available 
for those parents to seek the transfer of their children to other Minneapolis public schools and 
thus not participate in this federally supported educational venture. 



A. The Contemporary School 

The Contemporary School option will incorporate a variety of promising practices without 
major deviation from the existing Minneapolis School organization. The option is based on the 
view that many children learn effectively and feel comfortable in one classroom with children 
of their own age and with one teacher who determines the instructional program and procedure. 

The Contemporary School will incorporate the curriculum traditionally taught in elementary 
schools-i.e., reading, writing, arithmetic, language arts, social studies, health, music, art, and 
physical education. Learning activities will follow guidelines established by the Elementary 
School Assembly, the curriculum planning body for the elementary schools in Minneapolis. 
Generally, blocks of time will be allocated each day for each subject. 

Among the significant curricular innovations available in the Contemporary School will be the 
Pyramid Reading Progiam. The reading program includes: 

1. The presentation of important reading skills in sequence; 

2. A rich and organized continur .m of multisensory strategies and materials designed to 
facilitate the learning of each specific skill taught; 
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3. Intensive inservice training for teachers in teaching reading and in using and developing sup- 
plementary materials; 

4. Instructional Materials Center— a center which produces materials such as booklets, 
games, cassette tapes, worksheets, etc. to reinforce specific skills and vocabulary 
taught in a basic reading series; and, 

5. Methods for initial and continuous diagnosis of each student’s most critical reading need. 

Several other promising curricular practices will be incorporated into the Contemporary School 
option including: 

1. Casette tapes for children who have difficulty reading in subjects such as science and social 
studies; 

2. Career development curriculum effort; 

3. Environmental education materials planned jointly by science and social studies consultants. 

A teacher in the Contemporary School will have responsibility for analyzing the instructional 
needs of students in her class and for prescribing educational activities to meet students* needs. 
Although general curriculum guidelines are set by the school system, each teacher will decide on 
type of presentations and pace of lessons appropriate for needs and interests of her class. 

Teachers will also be required to make judgments about the best way to group children for basic 
skills instruction. Teachers will also be responsible for evaluating each child’s academic and 
social progress, for isf;uing periodic report cards to parents, and for deciding whether or not to 
promote the child to the next grade level. Aides and specialist teachers in music, art, and physi- 
cal education will assist the classroom teacher. 

Children in grades K-3 in the Contemporary School will spend most of the day with one teacher, 
in one classroom, with children their own age. They will work, for the most part, on activities 
or lessons assigned by the teacher. 

Children in grades 4-6 will also be assigned to a homeroom teacher according to chronological 
age. They will spend the morning studying basic skills of reading and math under a teacher’s 
direction. In the afternoon, children in upper elementary grades may work in large groups, in 
small groups, with one other student, or by themselves, depending on their assignment or on 
their own preferences and interests. Children from different homerooms and different grades 
may occasionally work together during this time. Fourth, fifth, and sixth g'rade teachers will 
plan the afternoon prograrn jointly. They will determine which children learn best in which 
learning format and which activities and lessons are appropriate for different learning formats. 

Parents will be involved in the Contemporary School through the Parent-Teachers Association. 
They will also have conferences with their child’s teacher a;id will be encouraged to volunteer in 
the classroom. 

B. Open School 

The Open School option is based on the assumption that when children plan their own activi- 
ties within a rich and carefully planned environment, they not only learn basic skills, but also 
learn to take more initiative for their own education and to enjoy learning more than their 
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countcrpurts in traditional schoolst Another assumption is that children will become more sensi* 
live, responsible adults if they are encouraged to work and play with many children and adults 
as part of their school experience. Therefore, the Open School is organized to encourage school 
children to freely explore a great variety of materials and subjects and to bring children into 
contact with many adults and children of varying ages. Children will learn in the Open Class- 
room much as very young children learn in their own homes before beginning school; i.e., by 
looking, touching, exploring, playing, and talking about objects and events in the environment. 
Children decide where and with whom to spend their time. 

Although the Open School does not follow a set schedule or a formal curriculum, it is not un- 
structured. Materials arc carefully selected and arranged so that students are exposed to many 
interest areas and so that learning opportunities occur as children play. Interest areas may in- 
clude a music corner stocked with many instruments and records; a reading corner with books, 
flash cards, games, and tapes; a dress-up area; a science area with plants, animals, aquariums, 
rocks, sand, thermometers, and magnifying glasses; a workbench with saws, hammers, nails, 

tools; an art area; a math corner; etc. 

In a typical morning, a child may spend an hour at a workbench by himself hammering, sawing, 
and building. From there, he may move to the music table to play a xylophone or to compo'^' . 
tune. He may then move to a re.ading comer, to read a story out loud to a friend, or to joh 
group of children who are reading out loud to the teacher. 

The curriculum is determined largely by the teacher’s response to children’s interests. A new pet 
in the science corner may capture the children’s attention and provide an opportunity for a 
science lesson (children and teacher discuss the animal’s habits, natural home, etc.), an art lesson 
(children draw the animal), a reading lesson (children read about how to care for the animal or 
write a set of instructions for feeding), or a math lesson (children measure animal’s growth). 
Many activities lend themselves to this type of informal instruction in basic skills. 

The amount of formal instruction and of adult guidance depends on teacher judgment of a 
child’s needs. If, for example, a child has well-developed reading readiness skills, but does not 
participate in any activities through which he might learn to read, the teacher may give him 
some specific reading lessons to complete. If a child spends all his time in one interest area, the 
teacher may guide him to other areas and activities. 

The teacher is also responsible for seeing that each child is eventually exposed to many activities 
and materials, so that the child has some basis from which to develop new interests. The teacher 
must provide an environment in which the occasion for learning does arise. She must select ma- 
terials which stimulate children’s curiosity, creativity, and intellectual and social development. 

Open School teachers assess children’s progress by careful observation of their behavior and ex- 
aminatior of their creative work. Teachers must keep narrative records on each child and talk 
regularly with parents. 

The Open School will be organized in two different ways. Parents will choose the model they 
prefer. In Model I, children will remain in one classroom with a teacher, several aides, and com- 
munity volunteers. Various interest areas will be contained within the classroom. In the second 
model, a number of rooms within the school building will be set up as interest areas; children 
will be free to move from room to room as they choose at all times. Each child will have one 
teacher assigned as an advisor, but otherwise no assignment to any one teacher. Teachers, 
volunteers, and aides will teach in the interest areas which they prefer. 
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Parent committees will be formed to work along with professional staff on various aspects of 
the Open School program. One committee may be responsible, for example, for working with 
teachers to design and equip interest areas. Another committee may be responsible for helping 
design a student evaluation system. Parents will also be encouraged to participate in the class- 
room as frequently as possible and to meet regularly with Open School teachers. 

C. Continuous Progress Elementary 

The Continuous Progress Elementary option is based on the premise that each child learns best 
by working at his own pace. Instruction in the Continuous Progress option is based on a care- 
fully sequenced curriculum in basic skills. The unique feature of the Continuous Progress School 
is that children progress through the curriculum without regard to artificial oi grade level bar- 
riers. 

Children in the Continuous Progress School will be assigned to a suite of classrooms, with a team 
of four teachers and approximately 100 students of varying ages. Children ages 5-8 will be a pri- 
mary unit in one school building; children 8-12 will be in the intermediate unit in another build- 
ing. Within each suite of rooms, children will be assigned to groups for basic skills instruction 
based on their abilities and special needs. For example, a child who needs instruction in reading 
comprehension will have a lesson with one teacher from his teaching team and with other children 
who need instruction in the same skill, at the same level. He may work with another teacher and 
another group of children on spelling, and with still another teacher and groups of children on 
additional skills. Children will still take part in the appropriate social and physical activities with 
others of their own age. 

Academically talented children benefit from the opportunity to work with older children and 
to learn more skills at a faster rate than they could in the Contemporary School, where children 
are grouped, for the most part, by age. 

Late starting or slow moving children have the opportunity for additional instruction and prac- 
tice in basic skills without the stigma of being retained at the end of the year. Since the program 
is ungraded, promotion or retention is not an issue. For social reasons, however, no child will 
spend more than 8 or less than 5 years in elementary school. 

The Continuous Progress Elementary option will incorporate the Minneapolis Pyramid Reading 
Program and other curricular innovations described in the Contemporary School section. Math 
instruction in the Continuous Progress School will be based on the Individually Prescribed In- 
struction (IPl) program, which provides children materials in 13 different math areas, at eight 
levels of difficulty. The IPI testing program allows teachers to immediately pinpoint the 
strengths and weaknesses of the child, so that he can be placed at his functioning level in the 
program. 

Conventional curriculums not directly related to basic skills will be set aside in favor of a wide 
variety of minicourses from which children may choose. Primary children will be able to choosd 
their activities two afternoons each week; intermediate students will have a choice every after- 
noon. There will be activities and minicourses in areas such as art, music, science, social studies, 
reading, advanced math, creative dramatics, cooking, wood working, physical education, crafts, 
etc. Adults, but not necessarily teachers, will plan and supervise minicourses. Parents with 
special talents and interests, such as photography, dramatics, sculpture, etc. will be asked to 
teach minicourses. 

The length of time a group spends on a subject or activity will vary. One group might spend two 
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weeks learning to play various rhythm instruments; another group might spend an entire semes- 
ter studying animals. All children will be required to select at least one activity sometime during 
the year related to science, music, art, and physical education, to insure'that each child is ex- 
posed to these areas. Children will be grouped by interest rather than by performance for mini- 
courses. 

Teachers will work in teams of four; each team will be responsible for planning educational ac- 
tivities for approximately 100 children. A major task of the team will be to decide an approxi- 
mate grouping of children for instruction in basic skills. In the afternoons, teachers will teach 
minicourses in their own area of expertise and help coordinate volunteer teachers. Teachers 
will be responsible for evaluating children’s progress and reporting to parents in person and 
through narrative reports. 

Parents and other interested Southeast residents will be invited to become active participants 
in the instructional program of the Continuous Progress elementary. Those who do not wish 
to teach minicourses will be asked to tutor in basic skill classes. Parents will also be involved in 
the program through PTA and regular parent-teacher conferences. 

D. Free School K-12 

The most experimental instructional pattern offered within the public school setting will be a 
K-12 Free School. This will be initiated in the Fall of 1971 with a small number of students 
(50-70) and teachers (3-4) using rental space within Southeast Minneapolis. There will be no re- 
quired classes and no division of elementary and secondary school-age youth. Student self se- 
lection of curricular experiences and development of a positive self-concept will be emphasized. 

Instruction will take place as students and teachers decide, but at least five instructional options 
as developed by the Wilson Laboratory School in Mankato, Minnesota, will be initially tried. 
Classes will be offered on a daily basis and students will mold their experiences around these 
five instructional modes: 

I 

1. One-to-one tutoring. Utilizing community residents, university volunteers. Free School 
students and other appropriate personnel, tutoring sessions on any educational subject will 
be explored. 

2. Open laboratory. Students will go into active involvement areas such as in the graphic arts, 
sciences, and handicrafts for laboratory experience. 

3. Independent study. Less active than open labs, students would pursue interests by reading, 
rapping, listening to tapes, and researching. 

4. Small groups. Scheduled wlien students or teachers feel the need for them on topics of cur- 
rent interest. 

5. Large groups. A regular time on the daily schedule for special guests, field trips, and Free 
School town meetings. 

School year 1971*72 would be the developmental year for students, teachers, and parents who 
are interested in having this educational option As more and more free schools are beginning 
across the country (and failing almost as quickly) it seems valid to see whether this option of 
educating students is viable within, the public school setting. 
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Students will be drawn first from Southeast Minneapolis but the school will be opened to city- 
wide applications if it is not filled. If there is interest, the Free School will operate at the level 
of 150-200 students after September 1972. An exception from State compulsory attendance 
and curriculum regulations will be sought from the Mintieapolis Department of Education. The 
appeal of the Free School is in making a school a place where people come because they want 
to, not because schooling is required. 



E. Marsha.U-University High School 

Marshall-University brings together a heterogeneous Minneapolis student and parental commun- 
ity serving approximately 1,250 students in grades 7-12 at three main learning sites: the 
Marshall building. Pick Hall, and Piek Hall Gymnasium on the University of Minnesota Campus. The 
instructional program is based on the recognition of the diverse student population; the multi- 
plicity of teaching roles; the inclusion of broad student, faculty, and parental interaction in the 
learning process; and the need for great flexibility in devising diHerent courses of studies for 
different individuals, 

The students served not only come from the heterogeneous Southeast Minneapolis population, 
but approximately a fourth of the students come from the rest of Minneapolis and the metro- 
politan area, Marshall-University's population is a rich expression of human diversity and life 
styles, and the school attempts to bring people together in an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
respect. 

The basic seventh and eighth grade program at the junior high level is a full 6-hour schedule in 
physical education and health, a modern language (Spanish, German, Russian or French) and 
courses in art, music, home economics/industrial arts. Half of the students in each grade are 
placed on an interdisciplinary teaching team for 3 hours each day for instruction in English, 
social studies, mathematics and science. Other seventh and eighth graders have the same sub- 
jects taught by teachers in self-contained classrooms on a non-interdisciplinary basis. With 
teacher approval, students are also able to study in the English-mathematics basic skills center 
and in “school with walls” student interest electives planned by teachers and community volun- 
teers. As future planning for junior high curriculum proceeds, it is anticipated that students and 
parents will be more involved and have more decisions to make concerning the curriculum they 
desire. 

Academic standards for grades 7-12 are under the jurisdiction of the Policy Board of Marshall- 
University, the Minneapolis Public Schools, the Minnesota Department of Education, and, at 
the high school level, the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

In high school grades 9-12, courses are increasingly offered on an elective basis wherein the 
student’s parents approve the projected courses of study each year, selecting among the many 
courses and activities offered by the teaching faculty and cooperating educational instituttions. 
The entire school, beginning in September 1971, will go on a three quarter system (September- 
June) schedule with students able to participate in various Minneapolis Public Schools summer 
quarter courses and activities on an optional basis. I'he average senior high student takes 5 
hours of classes in the 6-hour day, although many take a sixth class for credit, Individual di- 
rected study, interdisciplinary courses, single subject discipline courses and a variety of non- 
school learning experiences are available to interested students and parents. 

An eclectic curriculum approach is used in grades 7-12, but will be centered around four 
instructional modes in the expectation that continuing student, parent, and faculty 



interaction will generate the relevant curriculum offerings atan> given point in 
time. 

Mode One: Small Counseling Groups; After a period of inservice training for faculty 
members this fall, the concept of small counseling groups will be implemented during 1972 
and will become an integral part of the school's program. Within this mode the student will 
plan his quarter system program with the advice of his school advisor and with the consent of 
his parents. The student in grades 7-12, with his parents’ consent, will select his school advisor 
with each faculty member limited to approximately 15 advisees, Counseling groups would meet 
on a regular basis to deal with educational arid career planning, to develop interpersonal skills, 
and to assess past learning experiences. The advisor will serve as the school’s main liaison with 
his advisees’ families and will meet with parents in conferences as needed. In planning each stu- 
dent’s course of studies, the advisor would be knowledgeable of the various curriculum and 
graduation requirements. 

Mode Two: Single Discipline Courses: The several curriculum subject disciplines are regularly 
taught in school and will be continued in courses offered by the various departments. Learning 
activities might stress a particular set of basic skills, organizing concepts, or certain themes as 
developed in the perspective of a single discipline. Mode two courses x ■: r*>ost often taught under 
the direction of a single faculty member in a quarter course on the school site, although it is con- 
templated that more mode two courses will be planned and taught at various community learn- 
ing sites. 

Mode Three: Interdisciplinary Courses: This mode is characterized by the comparative and con- 
trasting application of knowledge from the several disciplines brought to bear on particular hu- 
man interests and concerns. A group of students and a teaching team representing different 
disciplines will analyze basic data, draw upon a variety of community resources in working on 
the area under study, and will make conclusions and recommendations for further study and 
action. U feasible, ideas will be tested in active implementation experiences. 

Mode Four: Individual Directed Study: Engaging a student’s personal interest in the quest for 
greater understanding and knowledge, this mode provides considerable student autonomy. With 
the consent of the families and teachers, students initiate proposed courses of study including 
course objectives, content, and method of evaluation. Once approved, the student pursues the 
course at his own pace during the quarter and confers regularly with his teacher who acts as a 
tutor for guidance and evaluation purposes. At the junior high level, individual directed study is 
normally provided within the structure of existing node two or three courses. In high school, 
mode four is normally a course sepai. 'e from existing courses. In mode four students must have 
the consent of their parents and participating faculty members prior to undertaking individual 
study. 

Particular mention should be made of the practice by which special education students on an 
individual basis are integrated into the regular instructional modes. Hearing impaired, ortho- 
pedically handicapped and educahle mentally handicapped student i from the metropolitan area 
participate with teachers-tutors in the various classes and special resource rooms. 

Students’ Day 

During the regular 6-hour instructional day on the quarter system, most classes meet for 46 
or 60 minutes daily. Students in grades 7-8 take courses in 10 departments. In grade 9, English, 
social studies, mathematics, and science are taken a minimum of two of the three quarters, and 
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physical education and health all three quarters. In grades 10-12, 45 course credits are needed 
for graduation. Courses offered are largely determined by the teaching faculty, and students 
with parental consent select from them. 



By making all of the school s teaching resources potentially available to any student, there are a 
substantial number of courses of study that can be devised, ranging from the highly-structured 
to the minimally-structured program. In all cases, the student will be educated under the particu- 
lar options agreed upon with his parents, within the courses and activities offered by the school. 

For parents who desire a structured program the following example is cited as illustrative. Bill’s 
parents feel that at 14 he is somewhat immature and needs a structured program. They know 
Mr. Johnson is a firm yet fair teacher and ask that he become Bill’s school advisor. Mr. Johnson 
accepts. A program is developed by Bill and his parents, upon the advice of Mr. Johnson, wherein 
Bill attends three classes in a row-English, social studies, and mathematics. He then goes to lunch 
for half an hour. His afternoon consists of classes in science, physical education, and industrial 
arts. Bill’s parents determined his program. All classes meet in the Marshall building. No un- 
structured, resource center, or individual directed study time is provided. Thus, Bill’s day and 
schedule is structured. 

On the other hand, Mary, a girl of 14 who assumes responsibilities well, is epcouraged by her 
parents to determine her own program for the most part. She takes the initiative, with Mr. 

Ross encouragement as advisor, to participate in the interdisciplinary art and dance group at 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, under the aegis of the Urban Arts Program, for 2 hours every 
day. She returns to Marshall in time to take a music theory quarter course offered by a resident 
composer with the Minnesota Symphony, who is volunteering his services to the music depart- 
ment. At lunch Mary chats with Mr. Ross at a nearby restaurant about a problem. He listens and 
suggests that when their counseling group next meets, this concern be discussed. After lunch 
Mary is off again. This time she goes to the Southeast Minneapolis Public Library two blocks 
away to do research on her social studies individual directed study project. Finishing her school 

day , she is off to the Open School at Marcy to serve as a student tutor to elementary students 
who are writing a play. 

The point to be made is that both Bill and Mary are in the Marshall-University program option, 
but have very different courses of study. One student is placed in a structured environment 
centered at the Marshall building, while another learns at many sites and participates in tu^or- 
^ directed study activities. These course options, then, are determined on an in- 

dividual family basis through regular interaction with the school advisor. 

Implicit the four instructional modes is the thought that learning is not always confined to a 
school building, nor is the school to be isolated from its community. The school program con- 
sists of courses some of which take place on learning sites in the community. Several community 
learning ex^riences are in the Marshall-University program, and others will be developed in the 
next years. The Work Opportunity Center provides a city-wide alternative program to students 
who have left school or are in other ways alienated from regular high school programs. Some 20 
occupational courses are available to students admitted to the previously mentioned Work 
Opportunity Center. 

As stated before, the Urban Arts Program offers courses in drama, dance, art, design, broadcast- 
ing, architMture, photography, and poetry at such places as the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
School of Design, Walker Art Center, and Children’s Theatre. Besides the Work Opportunity 
Center and the Urban Arts Program, Marshall-University students are eligible to participate in 
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the summer Twin City Institute for Talented Youth and Camp Tamarac, as well as to take classes 
at the University of Minnesota on a tuition basis, or to apply for work*study arrangements under 
the work experience and cooperative programs. 

It is evident that the instructional patterns cast students and teachers in different roles for dif- 
ferent purposes. Students work largely by themselves in individual directed study, interact with 
a small group of peers and an advisor in the counseling group, meet in average-sized classes in 
single discipline subjects, and engage in interdisciplinary pursuits with a team of teachers and 
students. Teachers act as tutors in directed study, as advisors in counseling groups, as knowl- 
edgeable persons about a subject area, and as colleagues with other teachers in interdisciplinary 
studies. Since counseling groups are not planned to be implemented until 1972, and since fev.' 
interdisciplinary courses are ready, i;urriculum and staff development emphasis will stress these 
two modes of instruction in the next years. 

The four instructional modes lend themselves to a diversity of curriculum materials and Marshall- 
University will attempt to draw together significant curriculum practices. Among the current 
promising practices in social studies are materials including Harvard Social Studies Project, An- 
thropology Curriculum Study Project, Sociological Resources for the Social Studies, and the 
High School Geography Project. 

Language arts teaching will follow a model described by James Moffett in^4 Student Centered 
Language Arts Curriculum, K-IS. Under this plan, students at tho secondary level engage in a 
range of communication activities in which they speak, write, listen, and read within groups of 
their peers. They provide their own materials and constitute the audience for the discourse. 

They communicate ideas that are important to them to real audiences, who respond to the dis- 
course in terms of effectiveness and appropriateness. As the learners move up what Moffett calls 
a growth scale, they will engage increasingly in the kinds of discourse appropriate for formal 
occasions and informal audiences. The learner deals with those features of punctuation, syntax, 
and usage appropriate for this communication art as he discovers the importance of mastering 
standard English. A language arts resource center will develop multi-media learning packets in 
various skill areas. 

Environmental education will be emphasized through such curriculum development projects as 
the Golden Valley Environment Science Center, the Minnesota Environmental Education Cur- 
riculum, and the environmental encounters techniques developed at the University of Michigan 
that focus the attention of youth on their environment in a manner that would link rehjvant 
ecological, economic, social, technological, and political information. A community learning 
site al jng the Mississippi River near Motley School will be planned so that students can view 
and become involved in many aspects of urban living. 

A career development curriculum will focus on demonstrations to students of the relationship 
between school and what might happen to them personally and vocationally later in life. 

There is an exploration of the world of work . and education after high school as well as an 
emphasis on awareness of preferred life styles, increased knowledge about occupations and 
work settings, and knowledge and selection of educational patterns. There is evidence that di- 
rect work experience may have a more meaningful impact on a student’s self-concept, goal 
setting, and reality testing than less direct means. The career resource ‘Center at Marshall- 
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University functions to offer information, resources, and contacts. To make information more 
accessible, a computer-based guidance information system connected to Interactive Systems, 
Inc. of Boston, is being used. 

The resource centers in art, career development, library /audiovisual, modern foreign languages, 
English, social studies, mathematics, science, and basic skills provide instructional spaces and 
materials and are used regularly in modes two, three, and four. 

As a social organization the school seeks to become a community of learners. Admini.stratively 
organized by departments, under the leadership of the principal, a diversity of teaching person- 
nel daily exhibit the practice of the many teaching the many Marshall-University utilizes a 
variety of certificated and noncertificated paid and volunteer, adult, and student individuals. 
From university training programs come counselor and social work interns as well as student 
teachers and observers. Some secondary school youth serve with course credit as tutors in ele- 
mentary schools, as class teaching assistants, and as student aides. Adult volunteers participate 
in the Minneapolis Schools' Women in Service to Education (WISE) and Community Re- 
source Volunteers (CRV) programs. Paraprofessionals serve as interdisciplinary team aides and 
in resource centers. 

The building principal directs program coordinators, who serve under joint appointment from 
the University of Minnesota and the Minneapolis Public Schools, in providing curriculum and 
staff leadership. Program coordinators develop, teach, and evaluate curriculum materials and 
supervise preservice and inservice clinical experiences for their departments. As department 
chairmen, they recruit and recommend the hiring of personnel, determine staff and clinical 
experiences assignments, and administer the department’s budget. Program coordinators plan 
their department’s inservice programs and give leadership to the development, implementation, 
and evaluation of new subject area classes, interdisciplinary courses, and community learning 
site activities. 

Besides the Program Coordinators Group, it is anticipated next year that the Student Affairs 
Committee-composed of an equal number of students, faculty, and parents-will function under 
the principal in proposing school policies. Since most substantive educational issues today affect 
students, faculty, and parents in a school community, it is felt that a forum for discussitig these 
concerns should be an integral part of school life. In arriving at wise policy decisions, the princi- 
pal will consult regularly with the Program Coordinators Group, the elected Faculty Council, 
the student senates, the Students Affairs Committee and the Parent-Teacher-Student Associa- 
tion as appropriate. In turn the principal will report to the policy board of Marshall-University 
and to the director of the Federal program. These relationships are to be described in further 
detail in the governance section of this document. 

m. ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND GOVERNANCE 

The Minneapolis organizational structure reflects the major program options available: Con- 
temporary, Continuous Progress, Open, Free, and Marshall-University. It is desired that each 
program option will develop its own personality and style of operation within the broad frame- 
work of policies and procedures established by the Minneapolis Board of Education and this , 
particular experimental Federal project. 



Adminictrativcly each option will have a person responsible for the operational program. One 
principal will administer the Continuous Progress Primary at Pratt School as well as the Con- 
tinuous Progress Intermediate at nearby Motley School. A second principal will be responsible 
for the Open School at Marcy and an assistant principal will be in charge of the Contemporary 
School at Tuttle. A teacher-coordinator will head the K-12 Free School on a site in Southeast 
Minneapolis and the principal of Marshall-University will administer the secondary school pro- 
gram. These five persons will be administratively responsible to the director of the Federal 
program who in turn will report directly to the Minneapolis associate superintendents of 
schools for elementary and secondary education. These two associate superintendents are 
directly responsible to the superintendent of schools and he to the Minneapolis Board of Edu- 
cation. During the transitional period in the next months a five-member steering committee has 
been established to give additional leadership to the Federal program. This committee is com- 
posed of the Minneapolis associate superintendents of schools for elementary and secondary 
education, the designee of the dean of the College of Education at the University of Minnesota, 
the chairman of the Policy Board of Marshall-University, and a Southeast parent of elementary 
and secondary school age students. 

The director will work closely with the steering committee on matters pertaining to the entire 
Federal program as well as with the five program administrators and the school community 
groups affiliated with each major program option. It is envisaged that each program component 
will develop its own distinct school community advisory group but most likely these groups 
would be composed of parents, faculty and students working with their particular program 
administrators. 

A specific transitional situation exists as it pertains to Marshall-University in that a policy board 
was established in the 1968 merger of Marshall High School in the Minneapolis Public Schools 
system and University High School which was the laboratory secondary school for the College 
of Education at the University of Minnesota. Both the University Board of Regents and the 
Minneapolis Board of Educatiim wanted a strong secondary school in Southeast Minneapolis 
and the result was the creation of Marshall-University High School with a 10-member policy 
board as defined in the legal contract between the two parent institutions. Each parent institu- 
tion appoints five members to the policy board. The University contributes certain funds to 
support teacher education functions while Minneapolis staffs the school at a level comparable 
with other secondary schools. Both the University and Minneapolis participate in the selection 
process for subject area program coordinators and administrative personnel. The policy board 
under the terms of the contract can take actions that are consistent within the framework of 
policies and procedures of the University Board of Regents and the Minneapolis Board of 
Education. 

Both parent institutions are interested in viewing the advent of this Federal Experimental 
Schools Program as a unique opportunity to explore further the continued evolution of two 
promising practices-that of administrative decentralization and of the development of local 
fiscal accountability through a financial reporting system and Planned Programed Budget System 
(PPBS). Since 1967 the Minneapolis Public Schools have created two K-12 units of schools known 
as the North and South-Central Pyramids. Both pyramids are administered by area assistant super- 
intendents and have budgets allocated from the central Board of Education. Citizen advisory 
committees meet regularly with the area assistant superintendents. 
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During the planning phase of the experimental schools proposal, administrative representatives 
of the University of Minnesota and Minneapolis Public Schools agreed to recommend to their 
respective governing boards that if Federal funding was awarded there would be a mutual will- 
ingness and effort tc have the Policy Board of Marshall-University reconstituted so as to assume 
a K-12 role. It must be carefully noted that there are legal and fiscal constraints within which 
the Policy Board would have to operate and be held accountable to its parent institutions. It is 
anticipated that the future role of a reconstituted Policy Board could be the model of an ad- 
visory body or could develop into a more integral part of an administrative decentralization 
model clearly specified through a renegotiated legal contract between the University and the 
Minneapolis Board of Education. In either event, a reconstituted Policy Board would reflect the 
K-12 nature of the Federal Experimental Schools Program and would have parental representa- 
tion from the diverse community population the schools serve. It would also be anticipated 
that the current equal number of University and Minneapolis appointments on the Policy Board 
would be carefully reviewed considering the Federal grant to the Minneapolis Public Schools. 
Since the entire matter of reconstituting the Policy Board is a complex matter because it involves 
the legitimate interests of many individuals, groups, and institutions-discussions that will pro- 
ceed in the months ahead will be conducted in a prudent manner. During this interim period the 
five member steering committee, which has Minneapolis Public Schools, University, Policy Board, 
and community interests in common, will provide wise counsel and advice to the director. The 
director will meet regularly with the Policy Board of Marshall-University and the other school 
community organizations that center around the Contemporary, Continuous Progress, Open 
School, and Free School options on matters pertaining to the Federal Experimental Schools 
Program. It is also assumed that the director would maintain a close relationship with the Minne- 
sota Department of Education on matters of mutual interest throughout the duration of the 
program. 



IV. EVALUATION 

Evaluation will be carried out by both the Minneapolis Public Schools ar. the U.S. Office of 
Education, which will assign on-site evaluators to this project. The division of responsibility be- 
tween local and Federal evaluators for the evaluation tasks outlined below will be defined when 
staff is actually on the job. However, it is anticipated that OE evaluators will assume a large 
.share of responsibility for staff training activities relating to evaluation. 

Evaluation efforts will focus on five major areas: 

1. To assist SFA* management; 

2. To provide a careful documentation of the program processes; 

3. To interact with and train program staff in various program aspects related to evaluation; 

4. To regularly assess progress toward major program objectives and to issue frequent reports 
to the community; and, 



'*'Southeaiit Alternatives' ‘designation for the program used in this document. 
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5 To coordinate local SEA research and evaluation activities of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools, the community, and the Office of Education. 

Interaction between evaluation personnel and program management will be a continuing process 
throughout the length of the project. Although major goals for the Minneapolis schools and this 
program are specified, it is obvicus that as the program enters the day-to-day working stage, 
further specifications of short-term objectives will be needed. One form of assistance which the 
evaluation personnel will provide to the director is to train staff to design their projects so that 
they are related to dearly stated objectives. 



Evaluators will also assist management in developing time lines and cost relationships. Although 
the approach of this program is one which will require great flexibility, it is also obvious that 
management must be informed when it is not progressing in accordance with its ovm time sched- 
ule or cost schedule. 

Of particular importance will be the forecasting of the relationships between the SEA budget and 
the local University of Minnesota and Minneapolis schools* budgets. Since one aim of the program 
is to integrate various program components into the local school budget, then this type of fore- 
casting is requisite. Further assistance can be given to SEA management by evaluators in the 
form of new program ideas. The Research Division of the Minneapolis Public Schools serves both 
a coordinating and evaluating function. Research studies conducted by school and university 
personnel are channeled through the division. Evaluative studies are conducted by the division. 
Each year over 100 research and evaluation studies are completed. Pr imising ideas can be re- 
ferred to the Experimental Schools Program, which, because of its flexibility, will be able to 
move quickly into new areas. 

All too often demonstration projects report outcomes with little attention to how these out- 
comes were achieved. This approach to evaluation defeats the purpose of transferability and 
replication. The SEA proposal, which is one of wide-scale, involving changes in social structure, 
must be carefully documented if it is to have value beyond the City of Minneapolis. Evaluators 
will assist in accurate observation and recording of what takes place in the SEA. Additional 
documentation in the form of audiovisual materials and other media will be developed and re- 
leased regularly to the students, teachers, and parents in the Southeast school community. 

A wide variety of ideas which could benefit from evaluation have been suggested in the pro- 
posal. The evaluation team will assist SEA personnel in refining their objectives and developing 
evaluation of their progress toward these objectives. The evaluation staff will then serve program 
personnel on specific evaluation problems. In some cases, it may be desirable to conduct small- 
scale experimental studies. Such studies will be conducted by cooperative arrangements with 
local colleges or under contract to outside agencies. It is anticipated that university graduate 
students from many fields will be attracted to SEA to conduct various studies of interest both 
to them and to Experimental Schools Program. Evaluation personnel will also be useful in 
training staff to make accurate documentation of their activities. For example, staff could be 
trained to develop activity reports according to the evaluation guidelines developed t y the 
Office of Education, a procedure already being used to evaluate projects by the Research Divi- 
sion of the Minneapolis schools. 
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Major goals of the program are described in the proposal’s introduction and focus on the affec- 
tive domain. Self-determination, feelings about self, relations to others, interests, job satisfaction 
are all major variables. While a major emphasis of the project is on the affective domain, it is also 
obvious that program participants are expected to be at least as successful as other students in 
the school system in the area of cognitive development. 

In both the affective and the cognitive areas, Minneapolis schools have already obtained con- 
siderable information which will be of value in the evaluation of the major goals. Achievement 
testing is a standard part of Minneapolis Public School practice. A substantial amount of base- 
line data in the cognitive area is already available for all children. A multi-factored attitudinal 
measure has already been developed by the Research Division for students at the secondary 
level. Data from this questionnaire will be available on program participants as well as on a half 
dozen other secondary schools in the system. Fourteen factors are included in this instrument 
and include such things as attitudes toward school, toward peers, toward teachers} student free- 
dom; opportunity for creative development; punishment; and encouragement for independent 
thought. 

While certain aspects of evaluation must rely on more or less traditional or formal measures, it 
is probable that unobtrusive measures will contribute much to the overall evaluation. For ex- 
ample, dropout rate, transfer requests, and teacher turnover may give evidence of progress 
toward, or lack of progress toward, various program goals. 

A major goal of all evaluation efforts will be to keep parents and other residents informed of 
activities and results of the program. Evaluation and dissemination staff will work together to 
insure that this crucial responsibility is fulfilled. Progress reports will be issued regularly to the 
community. Summaries of evaluation reports and experimental studies will be written in lay- 
man’s language and distributed to all parents. Formal technical reports will be available, as well, 
to those who wish to read them. Evaluation staff will be expected to report regularly to the 
Policy Board and to other community groups. 

V. IMPLEMENTATION PB OCESS 

The implementation process is more process than content oriented since Southeast Alternatives 
begins with the assumption that the school community will best develop its program options 
starting with the current perceptions of students, parents, and faculty. It is also felt that 
further detailed planning should involve more faculty, students, and parents than was possible 
during the time given for the initial planning proposal. People seem to modify their behavior 
and attitudes when they are involved in shaping programs they are to function in and since the 
school year is rapidly coming to a close, it is anticipated that the basic inservice program will be 
conducted during the regular September - June school years. The main emphasis in the next 
months is to create the Open School and K-12 Free School models which are not already present 
within the Minneapolis Public School systems as well as to plan fall orientation workshops for 
faculty and students. Parental options must also be exercised in the next weeks. Staffing and 
transportation arrangements will be made during the summer months. 

In i'ttempting to actively involve members of the school community in the common effort to 
improve the instructional patterns and procedures that restrict the teaching and learning process, 



it is assumed that the schools must become, in fact, centers of inquiry. In centers of inquiry 
members collect data about what t*- ^y arc doing and are expected, indeed requhed, to engage 
in dialogue with their school community colleagues including students, faculty, and parents 
about their observations and opinions. Instructional mechanisms must facilitate these efforts. 

All members of the teaching faculties will be expected to regularly participate in staff and 
curriculum development activities and it is anticipated that time will be devoted to this end 
regularly during each school year, through released time scheduling and by the provision of 
teacher cadres at both the elementary and secondary levels. 

Initial staff training efforts will include piloting the Open School model this summer and work- 
ing >n the Continuous Progress Intermediate program at the elementary level to be followed by 
the introduction of the Pyrarnid Reading Program and IPI mathematics curriculum components. 
At the secondary level, a few interdisciplinary courses will be developed this summer to be fol- 
lowed by the development of mode one small counseling groups and a grades 7-8 plan that will 
adequately anticipate and provide course options in the years ahead for students leaving the 
elementary school age Contemporary, Continuous Progress, or Open Schools programs. The 
faculty training proposal for small group counseling as well as the grades 7-8 plan will be sub- 
mitted to the Office of Education at a future time but it is anticipated that the small group 
counseling training proposal will be ready by midsummer and will be implemented during the 
1971-72 school year at Marshall-University. 

The Pilot Open School June 14-July 16 will be devoted to both curriculum and staff develop- 
ment purposes. During the last 3 weeks of this period approximately 30 children whose parents 
have selected this option will attend in the mornings. Staff development will be concerned with 
the role of the teacher; tne organization and development of interest centers; the role of parents, 
aides, and volunteers; and recording and reporting pupil progress. 

A teacher cadre model is proposed for use at both the elementary and secondary school level 
and is composed of a group of teachers from several disciplines who are rotated into regular 
classes and courses to teach particular curriculum units or activities. At the same time as the 
teacher cadre might be involved with students at a particular grade level or in a subject area of 
interest, the regular faculty members are in effect released to pursue curriculum, or staff devel- 
opment activities. With skilled planning and scheduling, the teacher cadre model can provide 
great flexibility in the development of an improved instructional program. At the secondary 
level the main emphasis of the teacher cadre model will most likely be on the development of 
interdisciplinary courses and the expansion of community learning site opportunities. 

For the period of May 1971 to August 1973 a brief time line is given highlighting the imple- 
mentation process of the Southeast Alternatives. It sh.: ;ld be stressed that the results of re- 
search, documentation, and evaluation will be regarde 1 as an integral part of the implementa- 
tion process. The implementation process itself must remain flexible so that students, parents, 
and faculty can adapt the educational programs in light of research, documentation, and eval- 
uation completed. 



Time Line: 

1971 May 17-20 
May 24-June 4 



Parent orientation meetings in Southeast schools 
Parents select program options 



June 14-June 25 
June 14-July 16 
June 21-July 30 

August 16-' August 23 
September 



Fall 



January-June 1972 



June-September 1972 



September 1972- 
June 1973 



June-September 1973 



Continuous Progress Intermediate staff development at Motley 

Pilot Open School and staff development at Marcy 

Four Marshall-University interdisciplinary courses piloted concur- 
rent with their further curriculum development 

Southeast Alternatives faculty orientation and planning 

1. Free School option initiated 

2. Southeast Alternatives programs in operation 

3. Parents decide upon appropriateness of their students’ pro- 
gram choices 

1. Marshall-University Community Learning Sites Conference 
held and small counseling group inservice initiated 

2. IPI mathematics on-the-job training initiated 

3. Establishment of elementary science-math center 

4. Teacher cadre models implemented 

1. Establishment of instructional production center and cassette 
centers for elementary programs 

2. Implementation of Marshall-University small counseling groups 

3. At midyear and again at the end of the school year parents re- 
view their children’s program options and make changes if 
desired 

4. Quarter system method selecting Marshall-University courses 
quarterly implemented more fully 

1. Six-week Pyramid Reading Program workshop 

2. Late August workshop for all schools faculties 

3. Publication of data gathered about the first /ear’s program 
distributed to the Southeast community 

1 . Introduction of interdisciplinary courses and other course 
options as developed at Marshall-University 

2. Expansion of Free School option up to 200 students 

3. In late spring parents review their children’s program options 
and make changes if desired 

1*. Pyramid Reading Program implemented and inservice work- 
shops continued 

1. Continuation of Pyramid Reading Program workshop for new 
personnel 

2. Late August woi kshop for all schools faculties 
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VI. PUBLIC INFORMATION AND VISITORS 



Provisions will be made to accommodate a limited number of visitors from various parts of the 
country over the next 5 years, but at the same time Minneapolis will remain very sensitive to 
the primary importance attached to not unduly disturbing the educational process for students, 
faculty, and parents in the five major program areas. 

There will be a limitation, yet to be determined, on the number and frequency of visits to indi- 
vidual program sites and advanced reservations will be necessary. It was felt that until November 
1971 the faculties and students should not be interrupted by a large influx of visitors, but after 
that date guided tours and/or closed circuit telecasts could be provided. 

At this time. Southeast Alternatives is considering two basic approaches: 

1. Establishing a closed circuit network with a limited number of cameras on site at each of 
the five major. program areas connected to a main viewing room; or, 

2. Providing public transportation to the major program sites themselves as well as to other 
community learning sites used by Southeast students within the Minneapolis Public 
Schools system. 

Under either method, there would be a variety of slide tapes, cassettes, and printed materials 
developed for dissemination purposes and these materials would be regularly updated to reflect 
the actual development of Southeast Alternatives. 

A regular newsletter will be produced and it is expected that students, faculty, and parents will 
contribute articles and observations. As research and evaluation information is prepared, many 
of these materials will be publicly distributed. The overall purpose of the public information 
program will be to convey through the several media accurate, timely, and pertinent data about 
Southeast Alternatives to both the local and national public. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEIFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 202Q2 

December 28, 1970 



TO Superintendent of Schools 

State Superintendents of Public Insti uction 

FROM Robert B. Binswanger, Director 

Experimental Schools Program 

SUBJECT : Basic Program Information 



We are pleased to announce a new initiative of the Office of 
Education: Experimental Schools. Enclosed is the basic program 
information which describes the first phase of the program for 
Fiscal Year 1972 as well as procedures for application. We 
invite your attention to this information and acknowledge the 
limited time available to you in order to meet the deadline for 
receipt of a letter of interest by January 30, 1971. 

Enclosure 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Experimental Schools 

Basic Program Information 

Experimental Schools 

Since 1945, research projects, demonstrations and various kinds of experimentation have gen- 
erated a wic' variety of products, practices, and ideas which hold promise for the improvement 
of American education. Most of these “promising practices” offer improvement in a small seg- 
ment or component of the school program. Such efforts to change education by innovation 
have had limited effect on the total learning environment because each reform represents a rela- 
tively isolated change in a particular educational system. Dissatisfied with the results of piece- 
meal or individual component changes, educators have sought the opportunity to address the 
need for total change by placing a number of these promising practices together in a compre- 
hensive program. Since these individual promising practices have been developed separately, a 
great deal of work remains to be done in terms of adapting the different components to a com- 
prehensive design. 

The first phase of the new Experimental Schools program of the Office of Education is designed 
to test and demonstrate the relative efficacy of combinations of promising practice. By support- 
ing a limited number of large scale experiments of comprehensive programs with a major focus 
on the documentation and evaluation of the projects, experimental schools will serve as a bridge 
from research, demonstration, and experimentation to actual school practice. 



Fiscal Year 1972 - Experimental Schools 

The Experimental Schools program represents a new initiative that invites creativity and en- 
courages innovation in the development of a total project. It will complement rather than dupli- 
cate programs presently available for systems, agencies, or organizations seeking comprehensive 
educational reform. Each Experimental School project will he organized around a central theme 
or educational concept that reflects change from what exists at present to what education ought 
to be in terms of the needs and aspiraiions of the learners. 

The E -j. irirnental Schools program in fiscal year 1972 will be of two types: 

1. Operational projects, with a major evaluative thrust, based upon a central theme for edu- 
cational reform that include a multiple use of promising practices and the products of re- 
search in a comprehensive K-12 framework. 

2. Developmental projects with a major evaluative thrust, based upon a central theme for 
educational reform that include comprehensive, creative designs to reshape, reform, and 
redefine current school structures, practices, and performance. Support in fiscal year 
1972 will be limited to planning. Detailed information regarding developmental projects 
will not be available until March 1971. 
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Selection Criteria 



The following criteria will be employed in the selection of potential sites for Experimental 
Schools projects to be operated in fiscal year 1972: 

1. Demonstrated experience with educational innovations on a large scale. 

2. Staff capacity and competency to manage comprehensive experimentation. 

3. Development of a plan for broad participation in the design, implementation and govern- 
ance of a project. 

4. Identification of the targeted population for a potential project. 

5. Extent to which design fulfills objectives of the Experimental Schools program, including: 

■ a primary target population of low-income children 

■ a student population of approximately 2,000 to 5,000 

■ a longitudinal K- 12 design 

■ a comprehensive approach to the learning environment, including, but not limited to, 
curriculum development, community pai ' Icipation, staff developnicnt, administration, 
and organization. 

6. Attention to evaluation and documentation of the total project. 

7. Commitment of re. urces for the duration of the project. 

Letters of interest should address themselves explicitly to the above criteria. In addition, appli- 
cants should define the goals they wish to accomplish by participating in this program. 

The following information is provided in order to assist potential applicants in making their de- 
cision to express interest in a fiscal year 1972 operational program. During this initial planning 
stage, the choice of a central theme is essentially the first task. It wiP serve as an organizing 
principle for the operations of the school, determining the specific range of promising practices 
relevant to the proposed experimental project. 

Among the criteria which might be used for selecting the relevant promising practices are the 
following: 

1. Consistency of the practice with the central theme. 

2. Ease of adaptability, given time and resource constraints, to the experimental school project. 

3. Importance of the practices to the purposes of the learners. 

4. Cost, The cost of operating the total program in the experimental school project must be 
limited by the project (school systems) operating revenue so that the program can be con- 
tinued after the experiment is completed (3-5 years) by the school system without new 
outside resources. 
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Evaluation and documentation will represent a major resource allocation of the Experimental 
Schools program. Each Experimental School project will be responsible for the design and im- 
plementation of a.i evaluative system to compare the output of the project with other outputs 
of the particular system in terms of that system’s goals and objectives. A second level of evalua- 
tion will be designed and implemented by the Office of Education in coordination and conjunc- 
tion with each experimental school project in order to assess the strengths and weaknesses of 
the project’s comprehensiveness. In addition, a single evaluative design will be developed by the 
Office of Education in order to insure that common instruments will be used to assess replication, 
transportability, and comparable data among the experimental school sites. 

Letters of Interest 

To be assured of consideration for operational projects, letters of interest from State and local 
education agencies (institutions of higher education and public or private non-profit agencies) 
to participate in Experimental Schools program during fiscal year 1972 must be received in the 
Office of Education by January 30, 1971. From among the letters of interest, up to eight sites 
will be offered 60-day planning grants to assist them in preparing proposals due in the Office of 
Education by March 31, 1971. From these proposals, three to five sites will be selected for oper- 
ational programs beginning in fiscal year 1972. 

Letters of interest should be considered a formal submission by the local education agency. No 

letter of interest may exceed 10 pages, and no supplementary material should be sent at this 
time. 

Letters of interest should be addressed to: 



Experimental Schools 

United States Office of Education 

Washington, D.C. 20202 
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